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APPY children! 
what sight on earth 
is so sweet and in- 
teresting! It is the 
budding of the human 
flower in the sunshine 
of pleasure. No mat- 
ter how many winters 
\\ have whitened man’s 
head, or how many 
cares have left their trace on the cheek of woman, 
in the happiness of childhood the heart of the old- 
est and saddest can sympathize. The joyous 
laugh of a child always finds an echo. What fun 
those dancing dolls are making in that quiet house- 
hold! And which are most happy, parents or 
children? And the showman, himself, as he gives 
them music and witnesses the success of his ex- 
hibition, is a proud and happy man. It is a real 
jubilee for all, and yet only done to make the chil- 
dren happy. 

‘*What is the most charming music in the 
world, Frank 2”? said a father to his boy of seven, 
who sat on his knee one evening. 

‘* Why, the grinding organ, to he sure, father,” 
replied the boy; and truly, the father afterwards 





remarked, he was very much of Frank’s way of 


thinking. ‘‘ Talk of your Rossinis and Mozarts, 
your Spanish guitars and grand pianos, there is 
nothing like the grinding-organ, after all. I can 
demonstrate it in a thousand ways,” said he. 

‘In the first place, the organ goes straight for- 
ward through the tune, without ever stopping to 
trill and flourish as your piping men and singing 
women do. It makes me nervous to hear them 


start off in the middle of a tune, and fly away no- 

body can tell where, executing, as they call it, 

something which has nothing at all to do with the 
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tune, but only goes to show off their own train- 
ing, and illustrate, very satisfactorily, to be sure, 
the difference between nature and art. 

‘* Not so the grinding-organ; no flourishes, no 
nonsense there. Svery tune is turned off in a 
business-like way ; every thing goes on like clock- 
work. It keeps time to a wonder; and if an un- 
lucky cog is out and a note is missing, it goes 
right on, nevertheless, and lets by-gones be by- 
gones. 

‘*Then the grinding-organ plays the regular 
old-fashioned tunes, that we all loved when we 
were children—Auld Lang Syne, Washington’s 
March, Bonny Doon, and the like. No tune 
comes to be played on it till it is an old standard. 
Oh,” continued the father, earnestly—‘‘ oh, it 
makes me feel like a child again, to hear it! I 
cannot forget how I used to throw down my books 
and slate—yes, my very bat and ball—and scamper 
off to hear it, when some poor fellow of a Swiss or 
Savoyard would come on a still summer evening, 
and reclining against the old elm tree which stood 
on the village green, would strike up all of a sud- 
den and soon gather all the children of the neigh- 
bourhood about him. 

‘‘How we reverenced and loved the man of 
music! How gladly we emptied our pockets of 
coppers, and even ran home to beg the long laid-up 
fip or ninepence of mamma, forgetting the coming 
Fourth of July in the enthusiasm of the moment. 
How still we stood around the great tree in a ring, 
scarce daring to breathe, and wondered that a box, 
a mere mahogany box, with a crank to it, should 
‘discourse such eloquent music !” 

‘*How much pleasanter it is to sit at one’s win- 
dow and hear an instrument that speaks of old 
times, and carries one back to the gladsome days 
of childhood, than it is to sit for hours at a crowded 
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concert or theatre, enduring a world of nonsense 
and affectation, for the sake of, perhaps, two or 
three strains of simple melody which may or may 
not occur in the whole evening—a green spot in the 
wild waste of chromatics and finished executions. 
No—no ; the grinding-organ for my money.” 
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So said a very accomplished gentleman, as well 
as very benevolent man. ‘To readers of such a 
happy temperament as this gentleman possessed, 
our plate will be a treasure. It teaches the true 
secret of happiness—that of contributing to the in- 
nocent enjoyment of others. 
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E are accustomed to think 
M there can be little of the ro- 
mance of love in savage life. 
This is undoubtedly true, as 
*a general conclusion. Still 
there are instances of pas- 
sionate attachment among 
the forest warriors, which, if they had 
bards to sing their adventures, might 
make a romantic ballad not inferior to 
some of the old troubadour songs. 

The spirited engraving in this number 
of the Lady’s Book, representing the 
abduction of a young Indian girl, of the Shosho- 
nee tribe, by a warrior of the Blackfoot Indians, 
deserves, for the beauty of the picture as well as 
the boldness of the adventure, a particular history. 

The Shoshonees are a very widely extended 
people. There are tribes of them on the Columbia 
river and on the Salt lake. It is said, also, that 
the Camanches of Texas and some other tribes 
along the northern frontier of Mexico, speak dia- 
lects of the same language with the Shoshonees, and 
are probably of the same origin. Those residing 
on the Columbia are usually at war with the Black- 
foot Indians. ‘This well-known confederacy con- 
sists of five tribes, occupying an extensive territory 
in and near the Rocky Mountains. They are a 
brave and warlike people, and, till within a few 
years, have been the terror of all the other tribes 
near them, and their ravages extended far among 
the Indians on the western side of the mountains, 
in the valley of the Columbia. 

Otela was the daughter and only child of the 
head chief of the Shoshonees who live on Lewis 
river, east of the Salt lake. Her father, Saiam, or 
‘*The Brown Bear,’’ had been raised to the dignity 
of chief for his bravery in the battles against the 
Blackfoot Indians. Of course, his hatred of that 
people had increased with every Blackfoot he had 
slain or scalped, and as he boasted of forty scalps 
among his treasures, it may be supposed that his 
dislike was very strong. 

Otela, ‘‘ The Berry,’’ as her name signified, was 
as bright as a strawberry in July, or when it is in 
the perfection of its sweetness ; and, moreover, she 
was ingenious, industrious, and would have been 
called pretty and amiable anywhere. She had 






naturally a refinement of taste, and used to dress 
the deer skins for her own robes and make them 
white and soft almost as satin. These robes, made 
long and flowing, and trimmed with a fringe of 
hair, at a little distance would be mistaken for 
white mousseline-de-laine. Such is that worn in 
the picture. 

This young girl had attracted the notice of a 
brave Blackfoot, who saw her when, with a party 
of warriors, he made an incursion into the Sho- 
shonee country. ‘‘ The Brown Bear,’’ however, 
escaped with his daughter and the greater portion 
of his tribe; and as the enamoured chief of the 
Blackfoot warriors soon sent the pipe of peace to 
the Shoshonees, the latter accepted it and amity 
was established between the two nations. 

The name of the Blackfoot chief was Kenekun, 
or ‘* The Swift Horse;’’ he belonged to the ‘‘ Blood 
Indians,’’ considered the bravest of the confederacy, 
and was rich in horses and eagle feathers and buffalo 
robes ;. indeed, he was considered a great man 
among his own tribe, but the pretty Otela did not 
fancy him at all, and her father was highly incensed 
at the proposition for his daughter’s hand, made by 
the chief of the Blackfeet. ‘The Shoshonees hold 
themselves very high, the aristocratic people of 
the forest, and will never intermarry with other 
tribes. 

Kenekun, finding his proposal rejected by both 
father and daughter, instead of departing quietly 
as a civilized youth would have done, resolved to 
try the Sabine fashion of courtship, and carry off 
his charmer in spite of all opposition. He knew, 
as it was the season of the chokeberries, that Otela 
would be out with the other Indian girls in search 
of this fruit. It was late in the month of August, 
and the season had been very dry; the open lands 
were all scorched and withered with the heat, and 
even the woods would be easily ignited. 

Kenekun arranged with his twenty warriors the 
following plan. The Blackfeet took leave of the 
Shoshonees apparently well satisfied, and even 
‘*The Brown Bear’ and ‘‘The Swift Horse’’ 
seemed warm friends, though the former would not 
think of the latter for ason-in-law. The Blackfeet, 
however, after two days’ travel homeward, returned 
on their steps and concealed themselves near a large 
patch of chokeberry bushes. As they anticipated, 
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the Shoshonee damsels came to pick berries ; among 
them was Otela. Watching his opportunity, when 
Otela was separated from her companions, the 
Blackfoot chief suddenly seized her, and, before 
she could resist or even utter a cry, so overcome 
was she with terror, he bound her hands, hurried 
her to the place where his horse was held by one 
of his party, sprang on his steed, and with the ter- 
rified girl before him, set off at a furious speed. In 
the meantime, a signal had been given, and at the 
moment of his departure his followers set fire to 
the brushwood and furze, which they had collected 
for the purpose. The wind was high, and drove 
the flames and smoke over the bushes where the 


young Indian girls were engaged in picking berries. 
They knew not that Otela had been captured, and 
frightened by the fire, they fled towards home ; 
but the flames pursued them. The whole forest 
was soon on fire, every dry pine tree appearing 
like a spire of flame. There had never been a 
conflagration so terrible and destructive as this 
known among the Shoshonees, and the memory of 
it is still preserved in the tribe. The old Indians, 
when ending the story, will tell you, with a low 
tone, in which awe struggles with sorrow, that the 
daughter of their chief, the beloved Otela, perished 
in the flames! They never knew that she was 
the wife of the chief warrior of the Blackfeet. 
EpiTor. 
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GRANDFATHER’S TALE OF EARLY TIMES. 


BY MRS. 


OU see, it was a beautiful 
country then. The frontier 
. of the old dominion, the now 
’ Culpepper county, was as one 
vast flower-garden. Very 
little clearing had been done, 
and wherever the plough had not 
obtruded, the whole surface was 
beautifully enameled with daisies, 
violets, and all the elegant varieties 
which characterize the native growth 
of the outstretching prairies in our 
own loved west. 

No exotics were here, neither were they de- 
sirable, for the balmy air of this region was, dur- 
ing a great part of the year, loaded with perfume 
from the exuberant growth of indigenous plants. 
And then the woods—oh, you may never see a 
land as this, my native land, in its primitive fresh- 
ness and beauty. You might list the live-long day 
to the singing of birds in the wild green wood, 
with which it was literally filled, without ever 
being able to decide which was the most perfect 
manifestation of beauty, the dazzling varieties of 
burnished plumage or the budding and blooming 
of the wild forest trees. 

I have said there were no exotics—no; nature 
here exhibited a more than ample munificence ; 
here she had sown the sweetest flowers and planted 
the noblest of trees. There were mingled the 
gurgling of waters and rustling of forests on the 
mountain side; and if the wild deer, gazing, 
startled, shuddered, and then fled, with even 
greater speed than before, it was not the roar of 
winds nor waters, but the new log cabin and its 
happy occupants that quickened his energies and 
sent his life-blood coursing more rapidly through 
his veins. And here among the early settlers were 
noble spirits; here were good men and true, brave 
men, whose deeds of noble daring have never be- 






LAWSON. 


come matter of history. But our infant settlement 
in its incipient state contained a great variety of 
character. If we had many men of sterling cou- 
rage, we had craven-hearted cowards, too. 

The circumstance I am about to relate occurred 
in the spring of 1756. Our family, before me, had 
personal knowledge of the whole affair. A family 
by the name of Blankenship had a son, at the pe- 
riod of which I speak, a fine-looking youth of two- 
and-twenty. There was also in the settlement a 
young and beautiful girl of sixteen, whose name 
was Mary Wilson. She was the cynosure of all 
eyes, the belle of the county. Of this fair being 
young Blankenship became enamoured, and by his 
unremitting attentions he succeeded in gaining her 
affections, so that the bold lads of the settlement, 
seeing themselves completely eclipsed by young 
B., reluctantly, one by one, ceased to make their 
former efforts to secure the smiles of the lovely 
maiden, and B. became the acknowledged lover of 
Mary Wilson. Late one Saturday evening, as 
Mr. Wilson came into his cabin, he found his wife 
and daughter Mary earnestly engaged in conversa- 
tion. 

‘*T think, husband, Mary can’t do better,’’ said 
Mrs. Wilson. ‘‘ We have no boys, and I raley 
feel like having some purtection fur us al] when 
you’re gone; and then we've a power of work to 
do, and you know there’s no better hand in the 
settlement than Jimmy Blankenship. And then, 
it is the red skins always peeping in at us. It’s 
just t’other day that the old white hen made sich 
a tirrible flutterment out yon way by the woods, 
that Mary and I have thought about Injuns in good 
arnest.”’ 

But the father reflected, as fathers sometimes 
will, and rather remonstrated, having no desire to 
give up the guardianship of his pretty daughter 
just then. 

‘* Well, jist say right out,’ 


’ 


said the mother, 
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‘* what is it the like of ye could have agin gittin 
into the family sich a nice young man as Jimmy 
Blankenship, in this Injun country, eh ?”’ 

‘* One strong reason,’’ said Mr. Wilson, “is, 
that Jimmy is no great friend to the plough; and 
I do not know what sort of protection he would be 
in case of danger.”’ 

At this suggestion of her father, the blood 
mounted to the cheek of Mary. This was an un- 
kind cut. The intimation that he lacked courage, 
she felt bound to resent. She had heard him talk 
of narrow escapes and fearful encounters: many 
wonderful things she could relate, but ended by 
saying he owned the best rifle in the settlement. 

‘* Yes,’’ retorted the father, ‘‘and he is the 
poorest shot in the settlement, too.’’ 

Here the wife opened a battery of soul-stirring 
appeals. They had no son; five daughters; all 
so helpless; Mary the oldest, so delicate and so 
good-for-nothing for business. And the sensible 
father yielded, and the inexperienced daughter was 
informed by the indulgent mother that she might 
prepare for her bridal. 

The next morning—the Sabbath—was a day of 
beauty and of rest. The sun shone brightly, and 
the birds seemed filled with an instinctive love of 
rejoicing, pouring out their most mellifluous notes. 
On that quiet morning might be seen the family of 
Wilsons, busily preparing to pass the day with a 
neighbour ten miles distant. 

Mary, clad in her nice blue and white petticoat, 
and her fine white linen short-gown hanging grace- 
fully about her classic figure, felt a commendable 
confidence; as she assured them she felt no un- 
easiness about their leaving, as Jimmy would be 
there, and the mother thought all the children 
would be well guarded by their future brother-in- 
law. 

Blankenship, arranging his toilet, made ready 
to visit his betrothed Mary. ‘The stout hat was 
neatly brushed, the buckskin small-clothes were 
cleaned down in the most approved style, and the 
buckskin hunting-shirt was exchanged for the 
cleaner one of strong linen. His new moccasons, 
prepared for his wedding occasion, he could not be 
diverted from wearing on that very day. At length, 
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having adjusted his belt about his waist, from 
which was suspended his faithful knife, and 
shouldered his unerring rifle, the best in the set- 
tlement, he sallied out, and with a light heart and 
lively step, took the path leading to the home of 
his Mary. Reaching the dwelling, he found the 
parents had left, and his heart leaped at the thought 
that to him was entrusted the care of this sweet 
and helpless family. 

Mary speedily reported to him the signs she had 
seen of Indians, but the sight of his keen-edged 
knife and trusty rifle allayed her fears, and his 
declarations soothed her into confidence. 

The day wore pleasantly away. ‘The younger 
children were playing quietly in a field adjacent 
to the house, when Mary, looking out, espied an 
Indian slipping round with the evident intent of 
getting between the children and the house. She 
cast on her lover a look of anguish; he saw and 
bounded into the yard. She sprang forward to 
rescue the children, if possible, from the fearful 
clutch of the savage, but the monster crossed her 
path. A scuffle ensued, and by her superior ac- 
tivity she was enabled for some minutes to foil the 
strong Indian; but when he found he could not 
take her prisoner, as a last subterfuge he drew his 
butcher knife and stabbed the young maiden to 
the heart. Having scalped her, he shook her dark 
tresses, folded the scalp, and fled again to the 
forest. 

But where, you will ask, was that form of 
strength, young Blankenship, while this fearful 
tragedy was enacting. Ay, he might be seen— 


“ Like the mist in the dim distance fleeting, 
Like an arrow he hurries away.” 


The first glimpse of the Indian which nerved 
the maiden to contend with him successfully for 
some time, chilled his blood at- once, and he fled 
on and on from danger. Finding that the ven- 
geance of the settlement would be upon him he 
betook himself to the forest, joined the Indians, 
turned spy upon his countrymen, and years after, 
this son of chivalry was seen in the habit of an 
Indian skulking around the borders of his native 
settlement. 





CANZONET. 


BY 0. H. WILDEBERGER. 


Lapy, not for her we sigh, 

Loving only fashion’s dye, 

And her charms to every eye 
Revealing : 


But we love the bashful maid, 

In sweet modesty array’d— 

All her beauty ’neath the shade 
Concealing. 


Lady, when, with grateful care, 

You would deck your bosom fair, 

Or your wanton, flowing hair 
With roses— 


Ah! you throw the flower away, 

Which, open, glares upon the day; 

The modest bud more sweets, you say, 
Discloses. 
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WESTERN 


NEW YORK. 


A SLIGHT SKETCH. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


, N ‘‘the leafy month of June,”’ 
before the intense heat of last 
summer had set in, I made a 
visit to Niagara, accompanied 
by one of my young relatives. 
In former times, many persons 
\ set out on this journey with a 
«+ sort of apprehension that the enjoyment 
'§ of gazing on the greatest cataract in the 
world might scarcely compensate for all 
the fatigue and the inconveniences they 
must suffer in getting there, during many 
long days of stage-riding over bad roads 
and through a wild and thinly-settled country; not 
to mention the discomforts of rude yillage-taverns 
with their unpalatable food, ill-f hed rooms 
and unsleepable beds. Also, the expenses of tra- 
veling by stage were so great, that few but the rich 
could afford to see Niagara. You may now go 
thither and return to New York city in a week; 
staying two days at the falls, and diversifying your 
course by taking the railroad from Albany to Ni- 
agara, and coming back by way of Lake Ontario 
and the Oswego canal; and the whole expense to 
each person need not exceed fifty dollars, including 
everything. 

Twenty years ago, people talked of a railroad to 
Niagara as a work that might probably be effected 
during the lifetime of their children; and now they 
are going on it themselves. And without living 
to be very old, our cotemporaries may have a 
chance of traveling in steam-cars to the Pacific, 
the last boundary of our country’s empire; amusing 
themselves with books and newspapers bought 
along the road; lodging in splendid hotels at Wil- 
laumette ; proceeding to a flourishing commercial 
sea-port at the mouth of the Columbia, (some New 
York or Boston of the far far-west,) and finishing 
with a steamboat trip to the Sandwich Islands—as 
parties setting out for Niagara are frequently in- 
duced to extend their excursion to Montreal and 
Quebec. Our anticipations cannot keep pace with 
the realities that are continually overtaking them. 
We have only to be true to ourselves, and grateful 
for the blessings with which Heaven has endowed 
our favoured country, and the power exists not on 
earth that can stop us in our onward course. A 
bright light is forever gleaming through the mist 
that veils the futurity of America. 

What a beautiful country is ours! How de- 
lightful on the day we left New York was our 
voyage up the Hudson! Familiar as I am with 
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the shores of that noble river, I gazed with new 
and unsated delight on the long and lofty range 
of the palisade rocks, whose indications commence 
while yet opposite to the city; and on the pictur- 
esque highlands that succeed them, mantled in the 
deep green foliage of early summer, their chang- 
ing shadows darkening awhile the sides of the hills, 
then slowly descending to lose themselves in the 
glittering river below. And there was West 
Point—so well known, so well remembered—its 
buildings looking out amid the thick shade-trees 
that within but a few years were planted there as 
saplings. 

Even among the succession of towns which 
almost line the shores of the Hudson after leaving 
the mountain scenery that ceases below Newburgh, 
there are intervals of rock and forest-scenery all 
the way to Albany. That afternoon I saw, for the 
first time, the dark blue summits of the Catskills 
without their usual canopy of clouds. To-day 
their stupendous forms rose clear and well-defined 
against the horizon; and they were yet in sight 
when our attention was withdrawn to the melan- 
choly wreck of the steamboat Swallow, lying 
lonely and shattered at the island where she had 
so recently been stranded on that fatal night which 
will long be remembered by the friends of those 
who perished in her. 

Having been detained an hour and a half off the 
Dunderberg, by repairing an accident that had 
stopped one of our paddle-wheels, it was sunset 
before we reached Albany. We did not land 
there, having determined to pass the night at 
Troy. ‘The distance is only six or seven miles, 
but twilight had closed before the Albany passen- 
gers with their baggage, were all deposited at the 
wharf; and on account of the numerous shoals in 
this part of the river, the boat proceeded cautiously 
and slowly—so slowly “that we thought her fires 
must be dying out. But it was pleasant to sit on 
the upper deck in the cool evening air, while the 
shores darkened till the trees lost all form, and to 
watch the lights as, one by one, they beamed out 
from the houses. A large assemblage of lamps 
shining down on the water denoted the town and 
arsenal of Watervliet. 

It was near nine o'clock when we arrived at the 
bright and cheerful-looking city of Troy; and in 
the Troy House we found an excellent specimen 
of the fine hotels that abound in the interior of the 
state of New York. Next morning we proceeded 
on the lateral railroad to Schenectady, and then 
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took the cars for Utica. The Mohawk was our 
companion for more than a hundred miles, running 
at times nearly parallel with the railroad, then 
wandering for a little while out of sight, and then 
coming back again to gladden us with the view 
of its beautiful stream, sometimes widening into 
river-like breadth, then narrowing to a small creek, 
then spreading out again its clear blue mirror, re- 
flecting the willows with their silvery leaves, and 
the white-blossomed elder-trees that fringed its 
banks. 

The great falls of the Mohawk are at Cohoes, a 
few miles only from Albany. Here the river is 
four hundred feet in width, and throws itself down 
a ledge of rocks seventy feet high, forming a pic- 
turesque and beautiful cataract. We passed the 
Little Falls shortly before we came to Herkimer. 
At this place the Mohawk goes through a very 
narrow valley, or rather ravine, on each side of 
which rises a long, steep, and stupendous ridge of 
mountain, rock, and forest-land, the roots of one 
range of trees being scarcely below the tops of 
others that seem to be climbing after them. At 
the Little Falls, is a village now called Rockton, 
lying on both sides of the railroad. Here the river 
descends forty-two feet in the course of half a mile, 
affording water power for paper-mills, saw-mills, 
flour-mills, a woolen factory, and other utilitarian 
purposes, in strange contrast to the wild and ro- 
mantic scenery that rises around. Many of the 
houses seemed standing amid the water on pieces 
of rock, the foam rippling at their door-steps, with 
planks or logs laid across from one block of gra- 
nite to another, as bridges for the goings and 
comings of the people. Except when moonlight, 
there is probably not much evening-visiting among 
the ladies of the western part of Rockton. This 
town (including both sides of the road) contains 
near three thousand inhabitants, five churches, all 
of different religious denominations ; an academy; 
of course two printing-offices; and of course a 
banking-house; with the usual proportion of hotels, 
(the word tavern is fast becoming obsolete, ) stores 
and work-shops. The place is, in fact, a gap or 
cleft in the mountain ridge, through which the 
Mohawk seems to have forced its passage. Pa- 
rallel with the river ig now the great north-western 
canal on one side, and the great nerth- western rail- 
road on the other; all passing together through this 
gorge that, not many years ago, was a savage desert, 
but is now a busy thoroughfare, conveying travelers, 
produce, and manufactured articles from the lakes 
to the Atlantic. On each side the lofty ranges of 
mountains, woods, and rocks, retain as yet their 
primitive character; the quarries of blue limestone 
that have been dug near their summits not disturb- 
ing the general outline. Another variety in the 
scenery is a fine aqueduct that crosses the Mo- 
hawk, conveying water from the Black River feeder 
to the canal. 

At Utica (ninety-three miles from Albany) the 
railroad passengers stop to dine. ‘The cars had 
scarcely reached the depot, when we were beset 
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by the runners (as they are called) sent out from 
the different hotels, thrusting in among us cards of 
their respective houses, and clamouring for dinner- 
guests loud, high, and perseveringly, each extolling 
the establishment of his employer and abusing all 
the others; which, of course, (as these fellows 
were Irish, ) produced infinite quarreling, swearing 
and threatening among themselves. ‘The uproar 
was really overpowering; and to escape from it as 
quickly as possible many persons were glad to take 
refuge in the nearest house of entertainment rather 
than the best. My nephew and myself were going 
to dine at the Bleecker hotel, but hearing one of 
the men denounce it as ‘‘an English porter-house, 
a rowdy tavern, and a place unfit for ladies,’’ and 
already made nervous by the noise, confusion and 
profanity around me, I felt unwilling to venture 
thither; so we took our dinner, with many others 
of the passengers, at a house whose appearance 
was unquestionably respectable, but which certainly 
ought not to have been called a hotel. The English 
term inn would have suited it exactly. As we 
afterwards learnt, the Bleecker House is really 
very excellent, one of the best in Utica, and quite 
unexceptionable in character. The truth is, the 
representations and misrepresentations of the run- 
ners ought — no iniluence whatever. It is 
surprising that the proprietor of a good and popular 
hotel (and a really good one will always be popu- 
lar) should degrade himself by descending to such 
paltry means of attracting guests as the employ- 
ment of vulgar and impudent retainers; sending 
them out to besiege the depots and steamboat land- 
ings, for the purpose of teazing and worrying and 
clamouring at the passengers for their custom. 
Let it once be understood that all the best establish- 
ments have given up this practice, and that it only 
appertains to houses which have no other way of 
recommending themselves, (or that ought not to be 
recommended at all,) and this nuisance, for it is a 
great one, will soon cease. I have not, however, 
observed anything of this sort inthe New England 
states, or in the Atlantic cities. There, it is deemed 
sufficient to send down carriages and baggage- 
wagons for the conveyance of persons that already 
intend patronizing the house. ‘The name of the 
hotel painted on the side is considered a sufficient 
notification, and travelers are allowed to make their 
choice in peace. If frames containing cards of the 
different houses of entertainment at the principal 
towns on the road were always put up in the cars, 
(as they generally are in the steamboats,) they 
would answer sufficiently well the purpose of di- 
recting strangers to their location, and cost much 
less than the low and annoying practice of hiring 
runners. 

Before leaving Utica, the cars were all changed 
and the change was by no means for the better. I 
asked the conductor if there was no ‘‘lady’s car.”’ 
He replied that ‘‘ all the cars were equally polite.’’ 
This was true, for throughout the whole train gen- 
tlemen and ladies and men and women were seated 
promiscuously; varieties of every sort in every car. 
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Therefore none were exempt from the tobacco nui- 
sances, that in spite of the unceasing animadver- 
sions of English travelers, (in this and some other 
instances perfectly justifiable,) still continue to 
disgrace our public conveyances; though I am 
happy to believe with some abatement. 

The ‘‘ polite cars’’ were by no means so hand- 
some or so comfortable as those in which we had 
commenced our journey; but we consoled our- 
selves with the hope (which was afierwards real- 
ized) that before we reached Buffalo, we should 
again have the pleasure of riding genteelly. It 
seems to be an ancient custom (always observed 
in the days of stage-coaches) to put on the best 
vehicles at the beginning and end of the route, 
and the worst in the middle. This is ‘‘a great 
economy.”’ 

Near Rome, which (unlike its ancient prototype) 
looks really as if it had been built in a day, we 
took a final leave of our roadside companion, the 
lovely Mohawk, misnamed the ‘‘ mighty’’ by the 
poet Moore, who, traveling this way by stage, 
could not have lost sight of it half so soon as we 
did; and must have had it in view during the whole 
of a long day’s journey; therefore he says— 


“From rising morn till set of sun 
I’ve seen the mighty Mohaw kan.” 


In truth, it may have seemed to him a vast and 
magnificent flood, in comparison with the streams 
to which he had been accustomed in England, 
where a little river goes a great way. 

Such is the power of poetic associations, that I 
believe much of the interest with which I regarded 
the Mohawk was derived from the circumstance of 
its name being consecrated by the genius of Moore. 
In the book of an English tourist in France that 
I read a few years since, the party to which the 
author belonged went a considerable distance out 
of their way purposely to visit the remote old city 
of Angiers, of which they had heard or known 
nothing, except that before its walls Shakspeare 
places the stormy conference between John of 
England, Philip of France, and Constance the 
mother of young Arthur—a conference immedi- 
ately followed by a drawn battle. Our travelers, 
long before they caught the first view of the scene 
of their pilgrimage, found themselves repeating 
at intervals—‘t You men of Angiers open wide 
your gates.’’ By-the-by, it is scarcely necessary 
to add, that when they arrived they found no gates 
to open; neither did the present men of Angiers 
look at all likely to set two kings at defiance, or 
to dictate a marriage between a French prince and 
a Spanish princess. 

To return to Rome, which is really a clever and 
flourishing town, chiefly of white frame houses, 
but very well looking.—I remember hearing an 
officer, then stationed at Watervliet arsenal, relate, 
incidentally, that ‘‘the Romans had sent thither to 
borrow some cannon with which to salute La 
Fayette.’” To one who did not know our coun- 


try, this mixture of cannon, Romans and La Fay- 
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ette, would present a strange combination of ideas. 
Yet, after all, the Rome of northwestern New 
York has some touch of history attached to it, 
for its location was once distinguished as that of 
Fort Stanwix, an important military post during 
the old French war, and afterwards in the time of 
the revolutionary contest. A United States arsenal 
has now taken the place of this fortress of the wil- 
derness; and the Erie canal passes through the 
town, bringing down the wheat, salt, and other 
produce of the Genessee country, and carrying 
up foreign commodities, and vast numbers of Eu- 
ropean emigrants, who have left their fatherland 
to seek an unfettered living in the new regions 
about the lakes. 

Part of our way, this afternoon, lay through a 
great tract of woodland, from which an immense 
quantity of fine timber (denoting the excellence of 
the soil) had been recently cut down, and piled 
along the road-side. Fire had also assisted in 
clearing, most unprofitably, many acres of this 
forest. ‘The burnt tract, covered with blackened 
stumps, surrounded with their charred and fallen 
branches lying among heaps of coal, was now a 
dreary and melancholy sight; however magnificent 
it might have been when the flames were raging 
and glowing among the trees. Close to the road 
stood the remains of several enormous hollow 
oaks, whose appearance must have been frightfully 
grand when the fire and smoke were raging and 
roaring within, and issuing in crimson jets from 
their cavities. ‘This conflagration was probably 
caused by sparks from a locomotive, as the rail- 
road runs directly through the part of the forest in 
which it had been most destructive. 

At the Oneida station-house, some Indian wo- 
men in half-civilized costume came about the cars. 
There was one rather handsome squaw, having a 
large and elegant silk shawl, striped with various 
colours, pinned gracefully round her head and 
flowing square over her shoulders and far down 
her back. ‘There was only one man with them, 
and he certainly did not remind us of Camp- 
bell’s ‘‘ Oneida chief,’’ for the poor fellow was ill- 
formed, ugly, and degraded-looking. The last 
remnant of the once powerful tribe of Oneidas is 
yet lingering in this neighbourhood. Their num- 
ber is reduced to between two and three hundred, 
and they live by making and selling bead-embroid- 
ered moccasons, shot-bags, tobacco-pouches and 
other articles of Indian fashion. 

About five in the afternoon we arrived at Syra- 
cuse. I was agreeably surprised to find this village 
as the inhabitants with amazing modesty still con- 
tinue to call it) in reality a very large and city- 
looking town, with wide and well-paved streets, 
lofty brick houses, fine stores, and an air of busi- 
ness-doing on an extensive scale. The great Erie 
canal passes directly through the central square, 
where it receives the Oswego canal that comes 
down from Lake Ontario. These canals and their 
fine bridges give a singular aspect to this square, 
the St. Marks Place of Syracuse—for I could not 
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help thinking a very little of Venice; particplarly 
when we afterwards saw a wide street built so 
directly on the grand canal that all the houses on 
one side descend so immediately to the water that 
it washes the basement, and you may step out 
from the door into a boat. The houses in this 
street are very high, and occupied from bottom to 
top as depositories for merchandize. This, to be 
sure, was not very Venetian. My nephew thought 
rather of Rotterdam. 

No matter what it may slightly resemble, Syra- 
cuse has character enough of its own to warrant 
the laudable pride of its ten thousand inhabitants 
and the just admiration of strangers. Within 
thirty years it was unheard of and unknown. It 
now takes rank with Rochester and Buffalo as one 
of the three great towns of western New York, 
all of which rose out of the wilderness about the 
same time, and all have peculiar advantages of 
location. Also, they are inhabited by shrewd, 
sensible and enterprizing people. Syracuse abounds 
in Yankee names. 

Having concluded, immediately on arriving, to 
remain here till after breakfast next morning, we 
took apartments at the Syracuse House, a very 
spacious and very fine hotel at a corner of the great 
square. A large portion of this house was so ar- 
ranged as to give each guest a commodious parlour 
with a small chamber opening into it—a most ex- 
cellent plan. Those parlours (of which I had 
one) were all very handsomely furnished in city- 
like style; and the bed-rooms were light, airy, and 
of comfortable size. The drawing-room opened 
on the balcony, from which was a fine view of the 
square, with the canals and bridges. The dining- 
room was unusually spacious, cool, and elegant, 
with a very high ceiling, and twelve large windows 
shaded by Venetian shutters. The table and the 
attendance were both excellent. 

After an early tea, we again walked out to see 
something more of the town. Going into a store 
to make some trifling purchase, the master, finding 
us to be strangers, offered, with much civility, to 
show us the new hotel that was just finishing in 
his immediate neighbourhood. He kindly took 
the trouble to conduct us all through this immense 
edifice. From the upper windows we had a beau- 
tiful view over the town and its environs, now bur- 
nishing in the glories of the setting sun; and of 
Lake Onondaga, (the first we saw of the central 
lakes,) and the salt-making town appropriately 
called Salina, which is almost a suburb of Syra- 
cuse. Strange to tell, the water of this lake is 
fresh, though a vast quantity of salt is obtained 
from the springs that abound in its banks. 

In the centre of this magnificent hotel is a saloon 
or hall, from whence you look up directly into the 
interior of a beautiful dome, lighted at the top 
with glass, and finished inside in a chaste and ele- 
gant style. 

We then visited a bookstore in which we found 
an excellent assortment of standard works, hand- 


somely bound; besides all the new publications, the 
Syracuse papers of the day, and the New York 
papers of yesterday. Here again the master of the 
shop, accosting us as strangers, entered frankly 
into conversation, and told us much about Syracuse 
that we were glad to know. 

We protracted our ramble through the town, till 
long after the chief streets presented a long line of 
light from the brilliancy of the store-lamps, the 
brightest I had ever seen. We saw numerous 
ladies engaged in shopping in these well-lighted 
stores; preferring, I suppose, for this purpose, the 
cool of the evening. Before our return, the moon 
had risen; and her beams shone glittering down on 
the waters of the canal, and on the windows of the 
tall silent houses that rose beside them. Somehow 
I thought again of Venice. 

Next morning, after breakfast, we again took the 
cars, and proceeded on our journey. In the car 
in which my nephew and myself had seats, we 
found some very well-mannered and well-talking 
strangers, of both sexes. My attention was first 
attracted by a good-humoured controversy on the 
wool-growing and cloth-making interest, between 
two gentlemen who seemed old acquaintances, and 
at the commencement of which I heard one of 
them say tothe other—‘‘It is useless to argue 
with you, who are so violent an anti-tariff man that 
you would go a mile out of your road to kick a 
sheep.’’ After the conversation became general, 
we were greatly obliged to this gentleman (a Ca- 
nandaiguan) for many interesting facts connected 
with the section of the country through which we 
were now traveling, and that to which we were 
ultimately going. 

We soon arrived at the large town of Auburn, 
where an outlet of the Owasco lake has falls of a 
hundred feet. Here we passed close by the for- 
tress-like prison, or penitentiary for convicted of- 
fenders; in the workshops of ‘which is made a 
large quantity of handsome mahogany furniture, 
and other household articles. ‘The convicts work 
in company, under the direction of overseers, but 
are not permitted to speak to each other. The 
usual number of prisoners averages at six or seven 
hundred. 

We came to Cayuga lake, a fine sheet of water 
of a beautiful blue colour tinted with violet. It is 
forty miles long, and in the centre (where it never 
freezes) no fathom-line has yet found the bottom. 
At the Cayuga village it is crossed by a fine bridge 
a mile in length, which we had scarcely ceased 
admiring, when we found the cars going over a 
still better and longer bridge of a mile and a half, 
by which the railroad is carried across the lake. 

At Geneva —— for its college) the town 
lies along a ridge about a hundred feet in height, 
shelving down to the waters of Lake Seneca; but 
there are no Alps on the opposite shore. Here 
was once the country of the Seneca Indians. 
Their brave and eloquent chief, Red Jacket, died 
but a few years since; the last surviving warrior of 
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his tribe, ‘‘ decayed in his glory, and sunk in his 
worth’’—the common fate of the Indian after 
coming in contact with the white man. 

Of Canandaigua, distinguished for the taste, re- 
finement and opulence of its principal inhabitants, 
we saw not the best part, the railroad (as is fre- 
quently the case) taking us through a corner of a 
suburb. The old stage-route afforded a fine view 
of the elegant houses, picturesque gardens, and the 
beautiful lake. 

The whole of the Genessee country, (as this 
region is frequently denominated, ) and indeed 
nearly all the land between Syracuse in Buffalo, 
is rich, fertile, well-cleared, and highly cultivated ; 
presenting a constant succession of farms and 
thriving towns, and raising an abundance of grain, 
hay, and other agricultural produce. I saw not, it 
is true, the large stone barns and stone dairy- 
houses that are so numerous in Pennsylvania, or 
the stone farm-houses a century old. But I con- 
cluded that though their buildings are of wood, the 
New York farmers take care that their families 
and their grain shall be comfortably and safely 
lodged. 

Rochester (containing more than twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants) is a city of mills, not only for 
flouring but for many other purposes, having an 
immense water-power. ‘The Genessee river and 
its three falls are making the fortune of the place. 
It has, also, the advantage of being located in a 
fine fertile country, without which an inland town 
but rarely prospers. It is directly on the great 
canal and on the great northwest railroad, and the 
Genessee river gives it a water communication 
with Lake Ontario, from which it is distant but 
seven miles. Besides the usual public buildings 
of a large American town, Rochester has an athe- 
neum, a museum, and an arcade with an observa- 
tory on the top, and there is a fine ornamental 
cemetery on an eminence called Mount Hope. 

On entering the depot, the front gate of which 
was judiciously closed to keep off the mob of hotel 
runners, at least till the passengers had all gotten 
out of the cars, our ears were immediately assailed 
by the loud and continuous noise outside, terrific 
to the ladies and laughable to the gentlemen. 
Some thought it resembled the roaring of distant 
bulls, others likened it to the cry of bull-frogs. 
Experience, however, taught us that it was in re- 
ality the din of the runners, practising before the 
gate was opened the sounds with which we were 
to be stunned and overpowered as soon as they had 
the opportunity of coming in closer contact with 
us. All this uproar was to catch dinner guests, 
for at Rochester we were to dine. On the opening 
of the gate, they all rushed at the passengers, re- 
doubled their clamours and seemed ready to carry 
us off by force to their respective houses. It was 


hard work for the gentlemen to conduct the shrink- 
ing, frightened ladies through this crowd of ruffians, 
some of whom were, as usual, quarreling and 
knocking each other about. 

At last a number of us arrived safely at a house 
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which we had chosen for its vicinity to the great 
fall of the Genessee. We were hurried directly to 
the dinner-table, hurried with our dinner, and then 
we hurried from it to snatch a view of this beau- 
tiful cascade; but before we could get a glimpse of 
it, the bell rang, and we had to hurry back to the 
cars, and we found that in another minute we 
should have been left behind. The time allowed 
at the dining-places is not half long enough to eat 
with any comfort; even when there is nothing to 
be seen afterwards. 

We might, on this afternoon, have remained an 
hour longer at Rochester, had we been aware that 
a very short distance beyond that place, the railroad 
was out of order, and then undergoing repair; so 
we were unprofitably detained for a considerable 
time in the midst of a piece of woods, waiting in 
the cars while the men, whom we found at work 
on the track, rendered it passable. 

At length we proceeded on our course, and 
passed station after station and town after town ; 
but as evening approached, and our fatigue in- 
creased, it must be confessed that our chief thought 
was of arriving at Buffalo, the termination of our 
long day’s journey. The sun went down in clouds, 
and its early disappearance brought on a long twi- 
light, which would soon have obscured from our 
view the remaining towns that lay on the road, 
only that their universally white houses stood out 
upon the gloom. Conversation flagged, and soon 
subsided into silence : some slumbered, and some 
were too tired to sleep; but, being all Americans, 
no one complained of what could not be remedied. 
Fortunately for themselves and us, there were no 
children along, to fret (poor things) for their sup- 
pers and their beds. 

Finally, to our great joy, the conductor came to 
collect the last tickets, or rather the last portions 
of ticket. On leaving Albany or Troy, those who 
take their passage all through to Buffalo, receive 
at the office a very broad ticket divided into co- 
lumns or compartments, each division containing 
the name of one of the principal towns on the 
route—for instance, Utica, Syracuse, Auburn, Ca- 
nandaigua, Rochester, Buffalo. Previous to ar- 
riving at each of these places the conductor asks 
for this broad ticket, tears off the part containing 
the name of that town, and returns the remainder. 
Buffalo was the last, but still we did not seem to 
arrive, and the darkness had quite set in. 

At length I saw, far ahead, a high and brilliant 
light, which | at once recognized as beaming from 
a lighthouse, and I knew that this lighthouse must 
be on Lake Erie, and that we had now traversed 
the great space that lies between the Atlantic and 
the vast inland sea. We were close upon the 
boundary of another nation, and “full in sight the 
beacon-light’’ showed us the place where our own 
shore looked over on that of Canada. 

The cars now went ‘‘ fast and faster,’’ and in 
less than a quarter of an hour we found ourselves 
in the chief city of the lakes, and exchanging the 
darkness of night-traveling for the brightly-lighted 
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halis and elegant accommodations of the Western 
Hotel. We sat down to an excellent and hand- 
somely-served supper, and I then retired to a large, 
beautifully-furnished sleeping-room. 

Afier a night of unbroken repose, I arose be- 
fore the sun; and looking out from my windows, I 
saw Lake Erie, with the first cold beams of coming 
day stealing over its blue expanse, and the lamp 
of the lighthouse dying faintly out. Far towards 
the northeast, and dimly looming through the mists 
of early morning, lay the Canadian shore; below 
which the lake widened out immediately from the 
straits, and the land on its other side was not 
visible. The harbour of Buffalo was crowded 
with the small vessels that navigate these fresh 
water seas; some at anchor, some going wut, and 
some coming in. I remained +t the window till I 
saw the departure of a fine steamboat that was 
leaving Buffalo for Chicago, in Illinois ; conveying 
passengers of business or of pleasure on a voyage 
of more than a thousand miles, through the lakes 
of Erie, Huron and Michigan. I had heard of 
this excursion from some of our fellow-passengers 
who had taken it, stopping at Detroit and Macki- 
naw. ‘They described these boats as elegant and 
commodious. One of them leaves Buffalo every 
alternate day, till the navigation is stopped by the 
ice. There is, besides, a daily stage from Buffalo 
to Detroit, the distance four hundred miles. 

After an early breakfast, we walked round to 
see something of this fine young city, which has 
risen from the ashes of a small wooden village 
burnt by the British in 1814, and which, from its 
local position and the enterprising spirit of its com- 
munity, has already become the New Orleans of 
the northwest. We should have been struck with 
wonder to see such a place in a remote corner of 
the state, near five hundred miles from the Atlantic, 
only that we had been prepared for it by passing 
through so many large and flourishing towns, 
where within little more than thirty or forty years 
the land was ‘‘ a howling wilderness.”’ 

At nine o’clock we took the cars for Niagara, 
twenty-two miles distant. When I was a little 
girl, I heard an uncle of my father’s tell of his 
brother and himself being, in their early youth, so 
desirous of seeing the falls, that they traveled, for 
that purpose from Maryland to Niagara, the whole 
distance on horseback. ‘They took with them their 
axes to cut their way through the unbroken forest, 
and their guns to supply themselves with food, and 
as a defence against the Indians. Long, wearisome 
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and dangerous as their journey was, they considered 
themselves amply repaid for all, by a sight of the 
cataract, then in all the wild and sublime loneliness 
of its primeval scenery. And now I was going 
with another of the relatives of these hardy and 
persevering men, to the same place, in a railroad 
car. 

After looking over toward the ruins of Fort 
Erie, we passed through the cheerful village of 
Black Rock, (which also had been burnt by the 
enemy in the last war,) and where the saw-mill 
and the cooper’s hammer are now busily at work. 
I never saw such wagon-loads of barrels. The 
railroad runs high above the Niagara river, which 
is in reality no river at all, but a narrow strait that 
connects Lake Erie with Ontario. The falls are 
occasioned by the concentrated waters of the former 
lake, (with those of Huron, Michigan and Supe- 
rior,) being much the highest, and pouring down 
with tremendous velocity into those of Ontario, over 
a ledge of rocks. A very intelligent boy pointed 
out all the remarkable things as we passed along, 
among the rest Grand Isle, which is twelve miles 
in length; its woods abounding in game. 

The nearer we drew to Niagara, the more im- 
possible it became to think of anything else, and 
we seemed to be half a day going these two-and- 
twenty miles; so great was our impatience to ar- 
rive, and to see the far-famed cataract—that wonder 
of the American world, which Europeans have 
crossed the ocean to visit. Our emotion kept us 
nearly silent, and we seemed to have but one 
thought, that in half an hour, in a quarter of an 
hour, in ten minutes we should be there. I was 
continually looking at my watch. But we listened 
in vain for the thunder of the falls—we heard no- 
thing of it till we entered the village, the wind 
We looked eagerly to 
Not 


perhaps being adverse. 
catch an indication of them among the trees. 
a glimpse appeared. 

Our feelings were wound up to an almost painful 
intensity; and when at last we found ourselves at 
the terminus, never was baggage attended to with 
more expedition. We repaired immediately to the 
hotel designated as the Cataract House, and from 
the drawing-room windows took a hasty look at 
the beginning of the rapids, and then ran out and 
descended to the first point of view whence stran- 
gers commence their admiration of one of the most 
magnificent works of the Divine Creator of the 
universe. 
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BY JAMES 8S. BELL, M. D. 


One night the lovely Wilhelmine 
On Cassiopeea fixed her eye, 

And cried aloud, “ look, Augustine ; 
My name amid the stars I spy!” 


And thus unto sweet Wilhelmine 
Her lover fondly did reply— 

“No mighty wonder ’tis, I ween, 
That angels’ names are in the sky!” 
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AY had just dawned, 
December 8, and in 
full view lay the ‘‘ha- 
ven where we would 
be,”’ our future home, 
the city of Carthagena. 
There stood the hill of 
the Popa, covered with 
trees and crowned by 
a ruined convent. At 
its foot was a pictur- 
esque village ; to the left the castle of San Felipe; 
the venerable and mighty walls which encircle 
Carthagena; the city itself situated on an island ; 
and here and there groves of the fruitful cocoa, the 
broad-leafed plantain, and the ever-verdant man- 
grove. The early morning with its perfumed 
breeze was delightful, but as the day advanced it 
became intolerably warm; head winds delayed our 
progress, nor was it until quite late in the afternoon 
that we arrived at Boca-Chica, and saw at either 
side of us the almost deserted castles of San José 
and San Fernando, which guard this narrow chan- 
nel, Leaving them, with their scanty garrison of 
ill-clad, bare-footed soldiers, we passed an Indian 
village, where were groups of naked children, 
gaudily attired females, (both negroes and Indians,) 
and along the shore numerous fishermen in their 
light canoes. In the bay were reflected several 
rural-looking buildings, some small islands, a 
number of vessels from other lands, and among 
them the Oregon and the Gulnare from our own. 
Grave-looking pelicans, perched like sentinels on 
some posts in the water, watched us as we passed 
by them, and fishes of every colour and variety 
sported around the brig. On the walls of a small 
fortification stood a solitary soldier, with musket 
in hand, seemingly the sole and only guardian of 
the place; and on the deck of a compact little 
bungo, whose tattered awning floated in the breeze, 
lay a drowsy-looking negro, basking in the sun- 
shine, and apparently free from thought and care. 
There, too, was the city, with its white, red or 
yellow-washed houses, their roofs of that peculiar 
curve observable in the representations of eastern 
buildings, and covered with tiles; the numerous 
balconies ; the many miradores, or places of look- 
out, resembling towers; the extensive hospital, 
and adjoining it the venerable and time-stained 
walls of the church of San Juan de Dios. From 
the lofty tower of the cathedral floated the signal 
that announced our arrival, and scattered through- 
out the scene were towers and steeples of various 
architecture and novel appearance. ‘‘ Outside the 
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walls’’ (which were festooned with vines) was 
visible the village of Jetsemani, (Gethsemani,) 
with its walls, its gates, its churches and their 
crosses; and dancing to the monotonous sound of 
the negro drum, (the tamboutta,) were persons of 
all ages, sexes and colours, while others sat upon 
the ground, enjoying some game of chance, and 
others again clapped their hands or rattled the 
pebble-filled calabash. 

As we landed from the barge belonging to the 
custom-house, and passed through that large build- 
ing, I was struck with the vehement, boisterous 
manner in which the natives (the lower classes, of 
course), accosted each other; and methought, can 
this be the ‘‘ pure Castilian, the language of the 
gods?’’ and if so, how inharmoniously it sounds 
in the mouths of these imps, these emissaries of 
Satan—for such many of them seemed to be, with 
their almost uncovered bodies and their disgusting 
countenances. ‘‘ Inglecito,’’ ‘‘ Blancos,’’ &c., 
were heard on all sides, and great was the wonder 
expressed to hear our niiito (little boy) speaking 
so well in English. 

At length, however, we were at the entrance to 
a spacious hotel, which proved to be the ‘‘ Posada 
Anglo Grenada.’’ Stepping into a doorway, ample 
enough to have accommodated one of those im- 
mense Pennsylvania wagons which were wont in 
days of yore to grace our ‘‘’pikes,’’ we looked 
around for something that might be called a room; 
but low sank my heart as naught met the view but 
an earthen floor, green moss-grown walls, a quan- 
tity of rubbish in one corneggand pendent over the 
paved stairway a solitary lanthorn to light the 
weary wanderer upward to regions of rest. Ascend- 
ing flights of steps innumerable, and passing 
through dirty apartments, where were cigar- 
makers at work, a filthy cook preparing something 
savoury with garlic to tempt the taste, and hosts 
of awkward-looking servants engaged in various 
ways, we succeeded, after some time, in reaching 
the sala, or parlour, where stood her mulatto high- 
ness, the landlady, six feet two in her bare soles, 
dressed in a flounced calico gown of many colours, 
(open in the back for the sake of fresh air and the 
display of an embroidered chemise of fine linen 
cambric,) while on her head was a stupendous 
bashaw-like turban, of red and yellow stripes, and“ 
in her ears immense and gaudily-set ear-rings. 
Her son, a youth of perhaps some six or seven 
years, sported around the sala in a state of perfect 
nudity, if we except a pair of gaiter boots; and 
little girls in gossamer robes, loose and flowing, 
were running to and fro, gazing at the strangers— 
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curiosities, as they seemed to think us. The sala 
itself was at least forty feet in length, and as many 
in breadth, and had the usual brick floor of the 
country. The walls, which were plastered in the 
roughest manner, measured full twenty feet in 
height, (the irregularities forming convenient lodg- 
ments for dust and cobwebs, ) and the ceiling was 
nothing more than the unwhitewashed boards and 
unplained rafters that supported the roof. There 
were no windows in this room, but numerous 
large doors, from which were suspended coarse 
brown curtains. The furniture consisted of a piece 
of antiquity in the shape of a sideboard, a small 
sofa covered with scarlet calico, three chandeliers, 
several large chairs and a multitude of smaller 
ones, a nondescript musical instrument, and some 
tolerable engravings. This was all, save that on 
the side-tables were displayed the best china and 
glass of the establishment—a fashion I have since 
found prevails very generally here, even among 
the élite and pretenders to haut ton. Opening into 
this room were the chambers, in which were 
narrow cot-beds, with snow-white and fine linen 
sheets, (the only covering requisite,) their mo- 
squito nets, gay-coloured mats by the bed-side, a 
single table and two Windsor chairs—all looking 
cool and clean, and suitable certainly to the cli- 
mate. I have been thus particular in describing 
this house, it being public, because it is a fair 
sample of building and furnishing in the republic, 
and will give some idea of the manner in which 
the natives are enabled to keep cool, with the 
thermometer raging in the neighbourhood of 100. 
Walls are thick; air is admitted at all points; the 
houses are built around a square, and in the middle 
is the yard, where dwells the horse, the donkey, 
the goat or poultry, and ofttimes all together. 
Sometimes, indeed, these little yards are adorned 
with shrubbery and flowers, but not a spear of 
grass is visible, nor are they usually attended to. 
‘Trees and vines are planted, but they grow at 
pleasure, or die for want of care. Houses are 
mostly not over two s@ries high, (many but one, ) 
and from the second story project the balconies I 
have already mentioned. Paint is sparingly used, 
and when used is of the deep and dismal shades, 
invisible greens, deep leads and Spanish browns. 
Whitewash abounds, to the destruction of one’s 
eyesight, but gives an air of cheerfulness to the 
buildings, which would not be the case were dark 
colours substituted, the streets being none of them 
over twenty feet wide, and the balconies at either 
side occupying much space. 


But I am anticipating. The hotel was not to 


be our home, for our then consul, Mr. Sanchez, 
was prompt in inviting us to his house, whither 
we went, and surrounded by his agreeable family, 
soon felt ourselves comfortable and happy in this 
strange land. Here we remained for several 
weeks, during which we became acquainted with 
many kind and agreeable persons, and learned 
much that was both amusing and interesting about 
the manners and customs of the country. 

Some weeks have now passed since our arrival. 
Daily we notice peculiarities, (as may be expected, ) 
some customs which strike us as ridiculous and 
as needing reform; but we have come here with 
other views than those of endeavouring to induce 
the leopard to change his spots or the Ethiopian 
his skin, and shall leave to others more philan- 
thropic than ourselves a task which would suit 
neither our situation nor inclination. We are so far 
pleased, the very dissimilarity between this and 
our own land being a source of pleasure. We 
have no ice creams, ’tis true, and are deprived of 
many of the luxuries of the north; the tempera- 
ture is, perhaps, somewhat too warm, and various 
little troubles in the shape of mosquitoes, fleas, 
&c., abound rather freely, and yet we are content, 
and find daily many things which, if not entirely 
counterbalancing, are at least of some weight in 
the scale of contrast. 

Long sieges and civil wars have impoverished 
the people, and these, combined with their indo- 
ience, have made them what they are. With the 
most lavish and bountiful provisions of Providence 
around them, they are poor, and the mouldering 
walls of their once flourishing city proclaim it. Fine 
buildings have been suffered to go to decay, and 
there are many in all parts of Carthagena of which 
nothing now remains but a tottering mass of brick 
and mortar, tinged by the rust of time, and overrun 
with stunted bush or tangled vine. On all sides 
traces are visible of the wealth, power and gran- 
deur of the former owners of the land, contrasting 
strangely with the present depressed state of the 
republic. Recently, however, somewhat of a new 
spirit has been awakened, and the energy that has 
induced some few, sorrowing over the decay of 
the country, and anxious for a return of prosperous 
days, to undertake the completion of the Canal of 
the Dique, (a work projected and commenced by 
the Spaniards,) is proof that all is not yet over, 
and that something may still be hoped from the 
free Columbian. 


Harriet J. S. Torren. 


Carthagena, Jan. 10. 

















WHAT THAT BOY 


BY FANNY 


ACHEL,” said a young farm- 
Per to his wife, as he entered 
the house, leading by the hand 
2a curly-headed little fellow with 
a particularly bright eye and a 
mouth with a particularly ro- 
guish curl to it—‘* Rachel, you 
were wishing yesterday you had a boy; 
I have brought one home to you.” 

The young woman dropped the broom 
which she was wielding with much spirit, 
and, turning short round, placed her two 
baredarmsakimbo. ‘‘ Well, Eben Howe, 
you are just the strangest man that I ever saw. 
What do you suppose I can do with a boy, when I 
have everything under the sun to do and nobody 
to help ?” 

** Why, it is to help you that I have brought 
him home, Rachel.” 

‘Help! yes, I’ll warrant me, such help as I get 
from everybody that comes into this house. You 
brought grandmamma to help me, too, I suppose, 
and——” 

**Rachel!”? exclaimed the young man, in a 
tone of sorrowful surprise. 

** Not that I mind the trouble with her,’ re- 
sumed the wife, not much abashed; ‘‘ there’s no- 
thing that I like better than waiting on grand- 
mamma; but you’ve no idea, Eben, of the wear 
and tear of the slavish life I lead. Here’s the baby 
has done nothing but cry all day long——” 

** Well, well, Rachel, never mind——” 

‘Never mind! Oh, yes, that’s always the 
way. If I should kill-myself, you’d say ‘never 
mind !? *? 

“T meant don’t mind anything about the boy. 
I got him to assist you; but if you think he would 
make trouble ” 

** Make trouble, Eben? Why, I would rather 
do every chore myself than have the trouble of 
following after a boy, watching to see that things 
were done right, and slaving myself to death to do 
his washing and mending.” 

** Very well, Rachel, I can take him back to- 
morrow, when I go to carry the wool to Smith’s. 
I wish we could contrive some way of lightening 
your cares, though. If you would only consent to 
hire a girl——” 

‘*Hire! No—no; I’m not the lazy woman you 
take me for, Eben Howe. Hire, indeed! Why, 












I should have the whole neighbourhood laughing 

at me, as they do at that shiftless Mrs. Wood. 

No; I'll work my fingers off up to the joints be- 
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DID COME TO AT LAST. 
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fore I’ll have it said that Rachel Ellis set up for a 
lady as soon as she got married, and ruined her 
husband by her extravagance.” 

‘*Nobody would say that, Rachel. But sup- 
posing we adopt a little girl, would she make as 
much trouble as a boy ?”’ 

‘* Ah, a thousand times more. 
up a girl for the world ” 

Mr. Howe glanced at the cradle. 

‘*One not my own, I mean. A girl couldn’t 
cut wood and take care of the cattle when you 
were gone.”’ 

** And a boy could.” 

‘* Yes; and—he could look after the baby.” 

** Certainly.” 

** And help scrub floor.” 

** Of course.” 

‘* And run of all sorts of errands.”’ 

‘* And bring water from the spring.”” 

‘* And—and—oh, a boy could do a great deal. 
Then I could alter over your old clothes for him, 
and we never have a scant table; so the keeping 
wouldn’t be much.” 

‘“*A mere trifle. 
yourself, Rachel.” 

‘* Why, as to that, I am pretty strong yet, and 
shouldn’t mind a little more work, if the boy was 
faithful and willing. I hope he didn’t come from 
a poor miserable hut like the Murphys ;—we never 
could break him of his bad habits if he did.” 

‘*The boy has been well taught, I am certain, 
Rachel. If he kad bad habits, he would be un- 
like——” 

Howe hesitated to say whom, and his wife, 
without noting it, inquired—‘* What kind of a bar- 
gain have you made, Eben?” 


‘“‘Tf we conclude it is best, we can have him 
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I wouldn’t bring 


But consider the trouble to 


three months on trial—— 

‘‘Three months—and haying and harvesting all 
over! Why, a baby could do all the chores we 
shall have to do.” 

‘Oh, that is of no great consequence——” 

**T tell you, Eben Howe, it is of a great deal 
of consequence when you take any one on trial, 
that there should be plenty of work to do, and that 
of the right kind.” 

‘“* Yes—yes, I know it, Rachel; but if three 
months don’t satisfy us, I presume we can try him 
a year;—we can keep him as long as we please 
and send him away when we please. Poor woman, 
she hadn’t the power to choose,” he added, in an 
under tone. 

‘* Ah, that is something like. What then?” 
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‘*Why, if we finally conclude to keep him, we 
are to consider him as our own boy, treat him well 


”” 


**T hope we are not the folks to treat him ili.” 

‘*T am sure you will not, Rachel. Then we are 
to feed and clothe him only ” 

‘Only! I guess you’d not say only if you 
knew what that would be. He’ll wear out clothes 
faster than I can make them, I'll warrant, and eat 
as much as a man.”’ 

** So you think it will be very expensive to keep 
him ?”” 

‘* No, not expensive exactly—no, not at all. I 
told you that I could manage the clothing part 
nicely, and one mouth in a family where there’s 
always plenty don’t make much difference.” 

‘* But the trouble to you?” 

**Oh, I shouldn’t mind it much. I suppose we 
can keep him till he’s twenty-one ?”” 

** Yes, if he’s bound.” 

** Well, we won’t have him bound. I wouldn’t 
have a bound-boy about the house. He shall be 
free to go any minute he chooses; though, to be 
sure, if he prove to be a good boy, we will keep 
him to bring up and do well by him, won’t we, 
Eben ?”” 

‘* That can be decided hereafter; but there’s one 
more item in the bargain. We are to send him 
to school three months every year.” 

‘*To school, indeed! And where’s the money 
to come from, and the—and the ? Now, Eben 
Howe, can you think of doing such a foolish thing 
as that? Three months every year! A quarter 
of the time idled away, books torn and money 
spent, and all for nothing but to keep a lazy, good- 
for-nothing boy away from his work.” 

‘*T shouldn’t like to have any one about my 
house that couldn’t read.” 

** Mercy me, I hope not—that couldn’t read the 
Bible! We are not yuite such heathen yet. But 
do tell what’s the use of so much schooling ?”? 

‘It is no more than I hope all American boys, 
however poor, will be able to receive, Rachel. 
Education, you know the lecturer told us last eve- 
ning, is the ‘ freeman’s birthright.” What say you, 
Rachel, shall we keep him ?”” 

** Well, I don’t know as we shall do any better. 
Have you had your supper, boy ?” 

During this long dialogue the little fellow, now 
for the first time addressed, had stood digging with 
his bare toes into a crack between the boards of the 
fioor, his roguish black eye fixed upon a sleepy 
dog that lay stretched in the corner, and his fore- 
finger very intent on poking itself through the 
braids of his straw hat. Thus called upon, how- 
ever, he turned his little round face for the first 
time upon Mrs. Howe, and, while his cherry cheek 
became purple and his plump pouting lips rolled 
back still farther, very deliberately answered—‘ I 
guess I shan’t stay here; I don’t like to be scolded 
” 








** Robert!*? exclaimed Mr. Howe, in alarm— 
** Robert !” 
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*** Well taught,’ indeed !”? began his wife, in an 
angry tone. ‘‘ Well—well, Eben Howe——” 

** My name isn’t ‘ Well Eben Howe,’ ” said the 
little fellow, straightening himself up and drawing 
down the corners of his mouth as though he had 
received a great insult—‘‘My name is Robert 
Flemming.” 

** Robert Flemming, eh ?”? laughed Mrs. Howe, 
excited to mirth in spite of herself, by the look of 
offended dignity which accompanied the boy’s dis- 
claimer. ‘‘Master Robert Flemming, I suppose 
we must call you, and Bless me, the child 
is eating up his own hat! Ha, ha!” 

The boy looked up into the face of the speaker as 
though unable to comprehend such a singular cha- 
racter, then, apparently satisfied with his scrutiny, 
joined his clear silvery voice with hers in a very 
merry laugh; and, springing forward, laid his curly 
head on the neck of the dog, and, a moment after, 
was rol!ing over the floor, engaged in a rare frolic 
with his new companion. ‘lhe baby, as a child 
nearly a year old was called, hearing the racket, 
raised its little night-capped head from the cradle 
and clapped together its dimpled hands and crowed 
with infinite delight ; while grandmamma, crippled 
by age and rheumatism, hobbled forward and stood 
in the doorway, joining, with her cracked, hollow 
voite, in the general expression of mirth. Mr. 
Howe, too, laughed, amused at the turn affairs 
had taken no less than by the gambols of the boy 
and dog, till, at last, recollecting himself, he called 
Jowler away; and, patting Robert affectionately 
on the head, bade him bring his bundle from the 
cart and stow it away in the loft, which was to be 
his sleeping place. 

Robert Flemming was a beautiful boy (if health 
and happiness can shed beauty on a face made up 
of rather irregular features) of eight, possessed of 
his full share of animal spirits, his young head 
overshadowed by the clouds of an unusually dark 
fortune, but with a heart that bounded as lightly 
in his bosom as ever heart could bound. His mo- 
ther was a delicate young creature, that had been 
made a wife before she was capable of compre- 
hending the duties and responsibilities of the sta- 
tion; and now her loving heart was well nigh 
crushed beneath the weight of her many cares, 
and she laboured and wept from morning till night, 
and all night long upon her pillow strained her 
aching head with visionary projects that the coming 
light was sure to dissipate. The father of little 
Robert was one of those who, perhaps as often as 
better men, lead to the altar the gentle and pure- 
hearted, a man of gross appetites and feelings, 
devoid of that refinement which nature herself 
grants most of her children, a slave to his passions 
and a hopeless drunkard. 

Ebenezer Howe had known Mrs. Flemming in 
the days of childhood, and his own benevolent 
heart induced him to relieve her of her heaviest 
burthen, the care of a bold-spirited boy, who would 
soon be grown beyond her influence. Yet the 
poor mother, notwithstanding her own destitute 
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circumstances, had stipulated for the usual privi- 
leges allowed a boy in his situation, and gained a 
promise that his education should not be neglected. 
‘* For,” said she, ‘‘he is a wild boy and a careless 
boy, though a better heart never beat; but I don’t 
know what the poor little fellow will come to at 
last. I have taught him to read myself while I 
sat sewing for bread, and I would work still harder 
and send him to school rather than to have him 
grow up in ignorance.”? 

Mr. Howe too well understood his wife’s foibles 
to make known to her the true reason of his taking 
a boy to ‘‘bring up,” and so he treated it as a 
matter of interest and convenience merely, trusting 
that the child himself would soon enlist her better 
feelings in his welfare. Mrs. Howe was not an 
unkind woman as far as action was concerned, but 
she owned a tongue that was incorrigible. Never 
human being was so difficult to please if the fault- 
finding were left to herself, and yet she was a 
wonderful adept at smoothing away difficulties and 
removing even her own objections to a plan when 
she heard them from the lips of another. Her be- 
nevolence, which was oftentimes real and heartfelt, 
was subject to the whimsical variations of her fitful 
nature—for she was always capricious and some- 
But of all good 
housewives Mrs. Howe was the very best. Her 
table linen was as white as the driven snow, and 
her table—oh, it would have gladdened any sto- 
mach not perverted by French cookery to look 
upon it. Then her floors (she wouldn’t have such 
a dirty thing as a carpet—not she) were scrubbed 
with soap and sand every morning, and her chairs 
bottomed with basket-work, her pine mantelpiece 
and cupboard shelves had entirely lost the yellow 
hue peculiar to the wood, and vied with her care- 
fully bleached window-curtains in whiteness. Now 
all this could not be accomplished without a vast 
amount of labour, and hence Mrs. Howe’s cares, 
of which her husband had spoken so feelingly. 
Yet no one who had once looked on the plump, 
rosy face and robust figure of the young wile, 
would fail to laugh at the idea of her being care- 
worn. 

Mrs. Howe soon began to love little Robert very 
dearly, though he kept her in constant fear by his 
carelessness, and every day she was heard to won- 
der what that boy would come to. If he attempted 
to bring the castor to the table he was sure to drop 
it; the meat always got burned when he was sta- 
tioned to watch it; the wood that he cut was either 
too large or made into fine splinters; and when he 
milked, if the cow neglected to set her foot in the 
pail, Jowler, who was ever by his side in field, 
house or barn-yard, substituted his nose and paw, 
placing it in the condition of the country-maid in 
Yet Robert was not an un- 


times unreasonably exacting. 


the spelling-book. 


grateful lad; and when Mr. Howe talked seriously 
to him of his carelessness; he would make—oh, 
such firm resolves never, never to cause his kind 
benefactor another moment of trouble, that no one, 
could those resolves have been rendered visible, 


, 


would have doubted his reformation. But, alas for 
Robert! no sooner did Jowler rub his cold nose 
against his hand, or little Hetty crow from the 
cradle, than the admonitory voice of his master 
was drowned in his own mirthful shout and his 
admonitions entirely obliterated from memory. 
Mrs. Howe scolded and flattered by turns, now 
threatening to send him home, again raising her 
hand to give him a blow, which the little fellow 
always contrived to dodge, and at other times 
laughing immoderately at the amusing nature of 
his blunders. If Robert could have been spoiled, 
this was, of all others, the very place for doing it ; 
but somehow every influence over him seemed 
powerless either to sober or corrupt his heart. So 
it still remains a great mystery to Mrs. Howe and 
to Mr. Howe, and to some of the Howes’ less in- 
terested neighbours, what that boy would come to 
at last. 

W hat an oddity is a country newspaper !—always 
retailing second-hand news that is news no longer, 
relating anecdotes that have been fifty times re- 
peated, and reviving old worn-out tales which 
would otherwise go down to oblivion. And yet, 
somehow, this news is always worth hearing, these 
anecdotes are at least as witty as some of the new 
ones, and these tales are very apt to be sensible 
and moral. But one thing is certain—nowhere 
will you find better informed people—that is, those 
who better understand all the principal movements 
of the day, whether political, moral or religious, 
than the readers of a country newspaper. The 
reason may be that they have so little else to read. 
At any rate, that was why little Robert Flemming 
pored so untiringly over the two sheets which 
weekly found their way into Mr. Howe’s dwelling. 
About the time the newspaper was expected to 
arrive, it was in vain that Mr. Howe issued his 
orders and Mrs. Howe scolded, in vain did Jowler 
jump and Hetty crow. Robert responded to each, 
but not heartily; he said, ‘‘I will, sir,’? to Mr. 
Howe; ‘‘ Yes’em,”’ to Mrs. Howe; twisted Jow- 
ler’s collar about his unconscious hands till the 
poor dog was half-choked; cried ‘‘ Bo-peep”’ to 
Hetty through his fingers when his head was turn- 
ed the other way, and, in the midst of the whole, 
darted off to the road to look for the post-boy. 

‘* Well,” said Mrs. Howe, one day, when this 
had occurred at precisely the moment when she 
was wanting a pail of water—‘‘ Well, if this isn’t 
enough to wear out the patience of Job! I don’t 
know what that boy will come to at last, but——’’ 
then followed a solemn shake of the head. ‘‘ He 
is the worst boy in the neighbourhood, and I can’t 
bear any longer with him, | am sure I can’t. I 
wish all the newspapers were burnt up.”’ 

‘*T was just thinking,’’ was the quiet response, 
‘*that the year will be out soon, and——”’ 

‘* You don’t think of stopping the paper ?”’ 

‘‘It might be well to stop it for a quarter, ior 
Robert is getting very troublesome, and we should 
neither of us like to part with him just now.”’ 

‘« Really, Eben Howe, I shouldn't think that of 
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you, after your grand notions about schooling and 
such like things. Why, do you think I would 
keep house without as much as one paper? It’s 
but little time I get to read, to be sure, such a dog’s 
life I lead of it; but I should be ashamed to own 
we were such heathen as not to take a newspaper.”’ 

‘* Well, what shall we do, Rachel ?’’ 

“Do? Why, it is pretty government that you 
have, I must say, to let a boy like that ride over 
you rough-shod! I'd tie him to the bed-post, if I 
couldn’t do anything else with him.”’ 

**T don’t know of anything that would be likely 
to please him better.”’ 

‘* Now, Eben, that is going a little too far. I 
know Robert's faults as well as anybody, but it 
can’t be said that he is a lazy boy. He does twice 
as much as Joseph Smith, and Joe is four years 
older than he. No—no; let Robert be what he 
may, he is industrious—I'll say that for him.”’ 

‘* Yes, industrious enough when he takes the 
fit; but look at him now ;’’ and Mr. Howe pointed 
to the road side, where Robert, perched upon the 
fence, was eagerly unfolding his damp paper. 

This was the signal for an attack upon the boy, 
and his capricious mistress wheeled about as 
readily as was her wont. Robert obeyed her 
boisterous call, though rather hesitatingly; and 
being in the midst of a spirited description of a 
tiger hunt, he did not raise his eyes, but read as 
he walked slowly to the house. 

‘** Come, go to work, you good-for-nothing block- 
head !’’ exclaimed the vixen. ‘‘ Do you suppose 
we are to give you a good home and clothe and 
feed you for nothing ?”’ 

‘*Yes’em!’’ replied Robert, mechanically—for 
the tiger had just turned about ready for a spring 
upon her pursuers, and the story had become in- 
tensely interesting. 

This time Robert’s art as a dodger failed, or it 
may be that he neglected to.use it, for Mrs. Howe's 
hand came down certainly not very gently on his 
ear, which so surprised the absent-minded young 
gentleman that he gave a scream and a leap, alight- 
ing at last on poor Jowler’s paw. The yell of 
the dog, together with the instability of his foot- 
ing, induced Robert to take another step, which 
brought him in contact with the cradle, and the 
next moment he found himself on the other side, 
little Hetty kicking and screaming beside him, 
and Jowler nosing about and frolicking in the 
midst as though all this was to him rare sport. 
The entrance of a neighbour at this junction was 
like slipping from the hands of the hangman to 
Master Robert, for Mrs. Howe was obliged to 
soothe the baby, and Mr. Howe to entertain the 
visitor. ‘I don’t know what that boy will come 
to yet,’’ was all he heard as he made his exit, 
grasping the unfortunate cause of all his difficulties 
with both hands. 

Robert profited wonderfully by his three months 
at school, and Mrs. Howe felt almost a mother’s 
pride while listening to his praises. Yet, morn- 
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of his meals, came the scolding; so that, in process 
of time, he became quite accustomed to it, and 
would have felt much surprise at its omission. 
But notwithstanding Robert gained honour in the 
district school, it would not balance the dishonour 
he gained out of it; for wasn’t it he that coaxed 
the boys away to the pond to slide the day they all 
fell in and got such a wetting ?—and wasn’t it he 
that lamed Squire White’s poney when he made 
the poor, awkward beast enact Bucephalus, to the 
terror as well as admiration of the whole school ? 
To be sure, in the first case, he risked his own 
life and displayed as much presence of mind as 
ingenuity in saving his companions; and, in the 
other, he took untiring care of the injured limb 
till it was quite well again. But what had that to 
do with the matter? The mischief was done, and 
dene by Robert, and everybody wondered what 
that shockingly bad, hare-brained boy would come 
to. But the worst of it was, they wondered what 
made Mr. Howe keep him—a wonder which, since 
Mr. Howe himself joined in it, was like to prove 
a serious affair to the young scape-grace. ‘T'o be 
sure, he was always contriving improvements— 
some useful, some of them complete failures; but 
what did Mr. Howe want of a boy to make wind- 
mills, plant trees in the yard, find all the boys in 
the neighbourhood in hand-sleds and balls, and ride 
the unbroken colt without a saddle? Robert was 
industrious, nobody could gainsay that; but such 
industry! He declared it was the dullest thing in 
the world to saw wood all day, unless he might 
be allowed to spoil the saw by diversions in favour 
of the line of beauty, which Robert knew even in 
babyhood was not a straight line; and picking 
stones in the meadow, when no opportunity was 
allowed him for building palaces and pyramids, 
was an employment he detested. Mr. Howe was 
of the opinion that boys should never think of any- 
thing but what they are bidden to do, and so Ro- 
bert’s extra services, particularly when they en- 
croached upon the time that should have been 
devoted to other things, all went for nothing; yet 
he could not bear to send the boy away, for he was 
the best-hearted little fellow in the world, and in 
one case, if no other, showed that he could be 
careful. Little Hetty, no longer a baby, followed 
him about as constantly as did old Jowler, and 
carefully indeed did Master Robert guard her; 
carefully did he lift her over the mud, .finding a 
safe spot for her tiny foot on the dry ground, or 
seating her on the soft moss while he gathered 
buttercups and daisies for her; and then he led 
her gently by the hand, and pulled down the berry 
bushes that she might pick the fruit with her own 
fingers, while he warned her against the thorns, 
and drew her little red blanket about her shoulders 
lest she should suffer from the cool air. 

But the time at last arrived when Robert Flem- 
ming was to take leave of his kind master and 
benefactor. To be sure he was not twenty-one, 
but the farmer concluded as he had set his heart on 


ing, noon and night, as regular as the recurrence ‘ going, there was no use in detaining him, though 
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the sacrifice was much greater than he had antici- 
pated. ‘‘ But it is my mind, Robert, that you had 
better stick to farming,’? he remarked, shaking 
his head gravely; ‘‘ it is the most honourable and 
honest of all callings, and can never disgrace any- 
body.”” 

Mrs. Howe thought him an ungrateful wretch, 
to forsake the house that had sheltered him so 
many years; talked pathetically of the unsatisfying 
nature of the world that he was going out to try, 
and, at last, concluded by a burst of tears and a 
speech, in which were mingled so much of invec- 
tive, affection and sad apprehensions for the future, 
that even Robert, accustomed as he was to her 
moods, felt confused, and could only say—‘‘ You 
will get a better boy, Mrs. Howe. I have made 
you a great deal of trouble.’ 

From little Hetty, as she was still called, the 
parting was yet more difficult. Hetty had all her 
mother’s spirit, but the disagreeable example con- 
tinually before her eyes had prevented her from 
displaying it in the same manner, and her look of 
sorrowful reproach went to Robert’s heart. He 
knew how sad his little favourite would be if he 
left her alone, and for a moment his resolution was 
shaken. Why should he go away from the friends 
that loved him dearly, that had befriended him in 
his worse than orphan state? But Robert hesi- 
tated only a moment. It was no idle caprice that 
took him away, but there was a necessity in the 
case—his future prospects, his personal independ- 
ence depended on it. So he led his little playmate 
to the top of the hill that looked down upon the 
neighbouring village, and there, promising that he 
would see her very, very often, and would always 
bring her something nice from the town, he kissed 
her torehead, eyes and lips, over and over again; 
then dashing away the tears that he thought quite 
unmanly in a youth of sixteen, he trudged steadily 
down the hill, not trusting himself to look back, 
for he knew that the child would maintain her 
position there till he was quite out of sight. 

In choosing a profession, Robert Flemming was 
true to his early preference; and, with the flatter- 
ing credential furnished him by Mr. Howe and his 
old schoolmaster, it was not difficult for him to 
gain admission into a printing establishment, where 
he could read of tiger hunts and other wondrous 
things to his heart’s content. We have no incli- 
nation to follow our hero through his five years of 
apprenticeship—not dull, oh, no; —time never hung 
heavily on Robert Flemming’s hands; but some- 
times laborious and never without its peculiar trials. 
The indignities to which a sensitive nature is sub- 
jected by its inferiors, when fortune obliges them 
to come in contact, are not borne without an effort. 
But at last his term of service expired, and then, 
pennyless, but by no means friendless, he had 
another long probation to undergo ere he could 
feel himself quite a man among other men. But 
one truth had been indelibly impressed on the mind 
of the boy by his sensible master, which many 


young men of promise have been ruined by not 3 
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understanding. Young Flemming knew that in 
this every-day world, few could step at once into 
fortune—that persevering industry is the only sure 
ladder to preferment. 





A country wedding is an affair of importance ; 
and when it was noised throughout a certain neigh- 
bourhood that ‘‘that wild boy, Robert, had re- 
turned to marry Hetty,” it created as great a sen- 
sation as the arrival of a foreign danseuse would 
have produced in other circles. The young men 
thought the handsome Miss Hester Howe, heiress 
to all her father’s broad lands, very foolish to throw 
herself away in such a manner; the young misses 
pursed up their mouths, both pretty and ugly, and 
declared that these proud folks never made out 
very well, and to their minds she deserved nothing 
better, while the old people all agreed that it was 
a ‘‘pretty risky business.”? However, the Howes 
acted with becoming independence on the occa- 
sion—Mrs. Howe even going so far as to give some 
of the most impertinent of the meddlers ‘‘a piece 
of her mind ;”? and the wedding went off at last to 
the admiration of everybody. Robert Flemming’s 
cheerful, manly face and commanding figure, did 
much to turn the current of public opinion in his 
favour, and the hearty grasp of the hand with which 
he met his old acquaintances, together with the 
political information that he furnished Squire 
White, who had not seen the late papers, com- 
pleted his conquest over their hearts. Busily wag- 
ged many atongue on the morning of the wedding, 
though, strange as it may seem, nearly everybody 
had foreseen how matters would turn out from the 
very first, particularly those who had thrown up 
their indignant hands the highest and wondered 
the loudest what that boy would come to. 

‘* And now you are one of us in earnest,’ said 
Mr. Howe, wringing the tough hand of the bride- 
groom; ‘‘and I shall be almost as proud to call 
you my son as I should if you had been a farmer.” 

‘** And I as proud to call you father as though 
you were a king,” returned the young man, 
warmly. 

‘*President, you mean—say president!” exclaim- 
ed old Squire White, warmly, who, from having 
been a ‘‘ seventy-sizer,” thought that kings should 
be classed with ‘‘ other pirates and robbers,” and 
never let slip an opportunity to lift up his voice 
against them. ‘‘ It’s a shame for American boys 
to be talking after this sort of the oppressor who 
sets his heel on a“ 

‘* But presidents and presidents’ sons shouldn’t 
be proud, you know; that would be anti-republi- 
can,’’ interrupted Robert Flemming, good-hu- 
mouredly, ‘‘and so the comparison wouldn’t be 
in point.’’ 

‘*Proud!—no, no, that they shouldn’t,’’ mut- 
tered the old man, while Robert turned again to 
his father-in-law. 

‘“*It shall be the study of my life to repay the 
kindness shown to an untaught, friendless boy, 
who, without you——’’ 
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‘*Would have done well, Robert ;—I see it, I 
know it now, though there was atime when | used 
to have my fears of what you would come to at 
last.’’ 

‘* Now, Eben Howe, do get out of the way!" 
exclaimed a shrill voice close at hand; ‘‘ how can 
the dear boy speak to his mother while you stand 
mumbling and fumbling at this rate, owning your- 
self the half-hearted man that you are, never seeing 
an inch ahead. It is well that everybody wasn’t 
so blind, Robert, or else——’’ ‘The old lady finish- 
ed the sentence by a knowing glance towards the 
bevy of peony-cheeked damsels surrounding her 
daughter. ‘‘ And yet here you stand talking with 
all the old men and shaking hands with everybody 
as though you hadn’t a word for your mother.’’ 

** My mother truly—doubly so!’’ said the young 
man, imprinting a hearty kiss upon the cheek, 
which, although somewhat withered, now glowed 
with the excitement of the moment; ‘‘and the 
very kindest of mothers have you been to me, from 
the moment of my frolic with Jowler (poor old 
Jowler! it seemed like losing a human friend when 
he died) up to the present time.’’ 

** Ay—ay, so you say ; but it is little you act as 
though you thought you had ever received the least 
kindness from the poor creature you have come to 
rob of all she ever had to love.’’ 

The raised tone of voice could not fail to reach 
the ears of the bride, and such an entreating look ! 
It might have melted a sterner heart than Mrs. 
Howe’s—that is, if stern hearts were furnished 
with eyes to see it with. 

‘**T have certainly caused you no small degree of 
trouble,’’ Robert Flemming began, but he was 
interrupted. 

‘* No—no, you never made any trouble, Robert, 
not the least; but I do think you might just come 
and live with us on the farm, where there’s thou- 
sands to support us all us 

** Mother— mother,’’ whispered the bride, touch- 
ing her arm with a finger all in a quiver—‘‘ mo- 
ther, don’t; everybody is hearing you ;—don’t, I 
entreat !”’ 

** And what if everybody is hearing me? What 
have I said to be ashamed of? I say there’s 
thousands for us all, and it’s a shame, and a sin, 
and a disgrace for Robert Flemming——’’ 

‘* But, mother dear, that has been all settled, 
you know,’’ again interposed the bride, in a tremu- 
lous whisper. 

‘* Yes, 1 know it has been all settled; but who 
settled it, Hetty Howe—Mistress Hetty Flemming, 
as I suppose 1 must say after this—who settled it, 
and——”’ 

** We will unsettle it, Rachel,’’ said Mr. Howe, 
with a glance which added—‘‘ What a pity no- 
body but me knows how to manage her’’—‘‘ we 
will unsettle it, and Robert shail live with us willy 
nilly.”’ 

** Shall! you don’t mean shall, I hope? Robert 
has always had his own way, and I'm the last orfe 
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to interfere with his doings, though he does take 
the heart out of me and leave the old house deso- 
late. It is a sad thing—a sad——. There, the 
very papers of cake I had put up for the Thomp- 
sons! I never! ‘The idea of Becky’s bringing 
such a troop of children with her !’’ 





Year on year had passed, and each, as is the 
custom with years, left a token—a great one with 
the great, and a simpler one with the lowly. Even 
old ‘Time is an aristocrat. A church, a new 
school-house, and a cluster of dwe!ling-houses had 
been erected in the neighbourhood of Mr. Howe ; 
while another Robert Flemming, as roguish, as 
heedless and as fond of newspapers as the first, 
had grown almost as tall as his father, and so un- 
dertaken the management of his grandfather's farm. 
Everything was changed. Even a new generation 
of beings had sprung up around the old farmer and 
his still wrangling but kind-hearted spouse. 

It was a bitingly cold night. Ugh! what a 
shiver the swinging of a door sent over pleasant 
fire-lit rooms; how thankful thinking people were 
for the roof that reflected back the blaze upon them. 
(as hats too small must be) on one side of his 
head. 

But the fireside, lavishly comfortable as it was, 
was not all-powerlul. Aflairs of importance were 
to be discussed, and so all the men in the neigh- 
bourhood were collected in the school-house. A 
thin-faced man had taken the chair, and a fair- 
haired one beside him was about unfolding a paper, 
probably fraught with weighty matters, when the 
door opened and in hobbled old Squire White. 
He held in his hand a crushed newspaper, his long 
silvery hair, which was usually braided over his 
bald crown, was straggling about his shoulders and 
floating off on every puff of air; his spectacles 
were across his forehead instead of his nose, and 
the Sunday hat of his grandson was stuck jauntly 

** Hurra, boys!’’ exclaimed the old man, totter- 
ing towards the middle of the room and flourishing 
his cane with an arm not yet quite nerveless ; 
‘‘returns from all the principal counties, and the 
lection is sartin. ‘Three cheers for Robert Flem- 
ming, the best governor that ever set foot in York 
state. The blood of '76 is a-stirring yet, I can 
tell ye, boys. Why don’t ye shout? Hurra— 
hurra—a—a!’’ and as the successive peals died 
away, the old man raised his palsied hands and 
exclaimed—‘‘ Well, the ways of Providence are 
marvelous! Who would have thought, when 
little Bobby Flemming lamed my pony, that he 
would ever come to this?’’ 

It is possible that some knowing politician may 
attempt to dispute the accuracy of my veritable 
history ; but I defy his ingenuity, except with re- 
gard to the name of Robert Flemming. ‘There I 
will plead guilty to romancing, it being only a veil 
hung by the hand of propriety over one as widely 
known and dearly loved as any on whom the 
Empire state has ever bestowed her honours. 




















“DIPPING.” 


BY MRS. 


LLEN MORRIS wasa 
bride when first she left 
her snug Yankee home in 
Connecticut to become a 
resident, for some time, in 
a North Carolina village, 
where the simple, white- 
washed one-story wooden 
houses were overshadow- 
‘ ed by oak trees of enor- 
mous growth; and the court-house yard, ‘‘ the 
town spring” and the old academy, were objects 
that would have been considered picturesque and 
pretty anywhere. Ellen and her loving husband, 
the man of the easel and brush, began life (as most 
young people do now-a-days) by boarding—whe- 
ther through economy or pleasure is best known to 
themselves ; and it is into their landlady’s parlour 
we are now about to introduce our readers, as a 
very fair sample of many ‘‘ best rooms” in the 
south. 

A large and cheerless looking place was this 
parlour of Mrs. Blakeley’s. In it was a super- 
abundance of wood work, all painted with the 
most sombre shades of green, brown, yellow and 
lead. ‘The doors (of which there were four or five) 
were of dingy-green, the panels brown, lined and 
interlined around the edges with yellow, red and 
blue. Encircling the entire room was a deep bor- 
der of wood, painted in humble imitation of the 
mighty waves of the troubled sea, of half-drawn 
molasses candy colour, while upon the mantelpiece 
were carved wreaths of roses, shaded from red to 
brown and held at either side by modest cupids, 
dressed in little blue check aprons, who looked for 
all the world as though the naughty mumps had 
prevailed at the time when they took their position 
on Mrs. Blakeley’s mantelpiece. Rows of Wind- 
sor chairs, arranged as Ellen had seen them at 
home on funeral occasions, thick and close, com- 
pletely lined the room, and, with the exception of 
a common walnut dining-table and a fantastically 
pictured chimney-board, completed the furniture. 
Carpets there were none, but a well- polished oaken 
floor was a comfortable substitute. Neither were 
there blinds at the windows to screen one from the 
beaming rays of the sun that streamed in from 
‘*rosy morn to dewy eve,’ nor yet anything to 
render the room attractive, save that over the front 
door was an arbour covered with a iuxuriant vine, 
and the little yard into which it opened contained 
some pretty plants. Mrs. Blakeley was a pleasant, 
kind woman, (and what southerner is not ?)—her 
house was well kept, (in accordance with the ideas 
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that prevailed there on the subject ;) the village 
was in a remarkably healthy situation, and, con- 
sequently, many persons from the swamps and 
marshes resorted here to spend the summer. 

Mrs. Wilson came with a puny baby that was 
cutting teeth and cried from morning to night, and 
Mrs. Sailor’s noisy Tommy was only rivaled by 
the six obstreperous Formans and the three yellow- 
faced Master Goldskins, all from ‘‘ down the coun- 
try,”? and attended by a troop of loud-talking, loud- 
laughing and loud-singing negroes, who delighted 
in assembling with their respective charges under 
‘Miss Ellen’s winder.” ‘The ladies, too—but 
here they are in the parlour, at ten o’clock in the 
morning, thermometer 89 in the shade, the sun 
shining in full glory, the flies reveling on the 
sweets left by the nurses and babies, aud the ladies 
themselves dressed in beauteous lawns and cam- 
brics fine, with ribbons and jewels, and each one 
displaying a handsome gold repeater by her side. 
Miss Columbia Beams is practising, at one win- 
dow, the first four bars of ‘‘ Days of Absence” on 
an accordion, whose shrill notes grate and vex the 
ear, while Miss Darien Indiana Willis is listlessly 
looking out at the other waiting for ‘‘ Marthy,” 
her waiting- maid, to pick up the thimble she drop- 
ped some half hour since. Tommy Sailor is play- 
ing a drum at the door most furiously, and his kind 
mamma is remonstrating with Tommy and scold- 
ing the nurse for coming to the front yard with 
her ‘‘ young Moster in such a plight’”’—molasses 
from ear to ear. 

Just then Mrs. Blakeley enters, who, looking 
askance at the child, his finger-marks upon the 
paint and chairs, and some upon Miss Beams’s 
dress, calls to Hercules, (a remarkably small speci- 
men of a bow-legged ‘‘ nigger’?)—‘* Hey, Hark, 
bring me my brush and box.” 

‘“*What for?”? thought Ellen. ‘‘Can Mrs. 
Blakeley intend to play shoe-black, and in the 
parlour ?”’ 

Not so—for soon Hark returns, grinning as 
usual, and informs his ‘‘ missus he’d been done 
gone up stars, and thar warn’t no box thar, and 
Aunt Jenny’”—the cook and ‘‘ Hark’s’”? mother 
into the bargain—‘‘ said old missus put it into her 
pocket, she war shore, when she went to mix up 
the pound-cake.”” 

The pocket was accordingly examined, but no 
box found; and Mrs. Beams was just about send- 
ing up stairs for hers when Hark re-entered, bring- 
ing with him the lost prize, exclaiming, at the 
same time—‘“‘ Har it is, Miss Nelly”—Mrs. Blake- 
ley ;—‘‘and uncle John’’—his father—‘‘ found it 
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scrouged up in the dish-cloth when he went to rub 
the tumblers with it.” 

The box was, however, safe; the spittoon that 
graced the chimney-side placed in the middle of 
the floor, and Mrs. Blakeley, Mrs. Beams and 
Mrs. Sailor, entered upon the enjoyments of a 
comfortable ‘‘dip.”” One box well filled with 
Scotch snuff was sufficient for all, and from it each 
lady dipped her portion of the powdered weed with 
a brush, (made by fringing out a piece of young 
and tough ‘* Black-jack”? wood,) with which she 
conveyed the dainty delicacy to her mouth. Ellen’s 
astonishinent may be imagined but not described, 
upon her beholding for the first time this unlady- 
like operation, and most innocently and earnestly 
did she inquire why it was indulged in. 

‘*'To save the teeth,’? said Mrs. Beams, who 
could scarcely articulate for the want of hers; 
while at the same time Mrs. Blakeley emptied the 
contents of her mouth into the spittoon preparatory 
to informing Mrs. Morris “it was the best thing 
in the world to prevent asthma and sliortness of 
breath, and for those diseases she had been obliged 
to use it fur nearly thirty years.” 

Mrs. Wilson now appeared at the front door, 
young, fresh and fair, and not very long married. 
‘*So, so; you’re dipping again! Why, it isn’t 
than an hour and a half since I left you up 
stars enjoying a good one. But I must jine in, 
spite of what the old man says; so here, Milly, 
take my bonnet and give me the baby. ‘There’s 
nothing like saving time.”? 


sep 


Sut whar have you been gadding, Mrs. Wil- 


more 


son ?”? 

‘*Just round telling ‘how d’y’ to the Miss 
Spences; and if they ar’n’t the greatest oddities 
on earth I’ll give up. ‘Thar was Bekky just able 
to sit up, and her skin thick with the yaller joun- 
dice, and believe me she was dipping, and so weak 
that half the time her hand carried the brush out- 
side instead of inside She’s mighty 
porely, poor creature, and the doctor says snuff is 
ruination to her; but Dil never believe him.’’ 

‘* Nor I either; for if 1 hadn’t used it many a 
time when I was in trouble, I shouldn’t have been 
here to-day, that’s my opinion, and the doctor 
may think what he pleases. Ain’t I right, Mrs. 
Sailor?”’ 

‘* Sartain—sure, Mrs. Blakeley; and actually, if 
you believe me, I often take it to stiddy my nerves, 
when, without it, I’d trimble from head to foot.’ 

‘Thus were the beauties and advantages of snuff- 
rubbing expatiated upon by the ladies, until, at 
length, the rosy-lipped Miss Beams, a beautiful 
girl of scarce seventeen, laid down her accordion, 
joined the circle, and called to her maid Lucy to 
bring her her new brush, which she would find 
near the ‘‘ hath” (hearth) up in her ‘‘ chomber.”? 
Mrs. Beams talked incessantly; Mrs. Blakeley 
rocked and dipped, dipped and rocked; Mrs. Sailor 
grew dull and sleepy; Mrs. Wilson spilt some snuff 
in little Patty’s black eyes, which caused her to 
scream worse than ever, and Columbia Beams 


the box. 
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laughed at Indiana Willis for spending a whole 
morning in darning one hole in a kid glove. 

By this time the spittoon was full to overflowing, 
the snuff in the box greatly diminished, and Mrs. 
Blakeley was called away to attend to some do- 
mestic duty. 

‘* Oh, dear—oh, dear, how I wish dinner was 
ready !”? 

** Why, it’s early, Columbia dear—not twelve 
o’clock yet, and we had breakfast very late. If 
you’re hungry, why don’t you get a cracker 2” 

‘Oh, no, mamma, | ain’t hungry; but the 
morning is so long, dinner is such a relief. But 
how in the world do you always contrive to be so 
happy, Mrs. Morris? ‘Time drags dreadfully with 
me, and I always feel languid and miserable.”? 

‘*'The secret is, I believe, that [ am never idle.’? 

‘*But what can you find to do? Lucy makes 
and mends everything I wear, and I really cannot 
take in sewing.” 

‘Then why do you not read? You’re very 
young and ought to be preparing for sustaining 
well a place in society when you begin to go into 
company.”? 

At this all laughed, for Miss Beams was con- 
sidered as pretty well advanced in life, had finished 
her education more than two years betore, and, 
above all, expected ere long to become a married 
woman—the helpmeet of a poor young man. She 
replied, however, by informing Mrs. Morris that 
she could find ‘‘no pretty books to read,’ and, 
besides, her eye-sight was so bad she couldn’t see, 
and Doctor Quackenboss had advised her to dip, 
as he was sure that would strengthen them 

Miss Willis now remarked that ‘‘ Yankee la- 
dies were celebrated everywhere for their industry, 
and she’d understood that when they had nothing 
to do for themselves, they did for others.” 

‘* That is true,’ said Mrs, Morris; ‘‘ and we con- 
sider it as our glory, and are proud to acknowledge 
it. But here comes the rest of our household.” 

**Come, give an account of yourselves, neigh- 
bours. Whar have you been, and who have you 
seen? Is Mrs. Harris dead or better ?” 

‘** One question at a time, Mrs. Beams. We’ve 
been at Pinkey Willey’s shop all the morning, and 
Mrs. Harris is up and dipping. But haven’t you 
heard the news ?”’ 

** No!” exclaimed all. 
a hurry.” 

‘‘John Sparks has shot old Squire Barney 
through the head and killed him in the most ri- 
diculous manner! ‘The whole town is in an up- 
roar about it, and Mrs. Barney is liken to die. 
But if dinner ain’t ready, do let us have a dip— 
the news is so dreadful!” 

‘* Shocking enough, Mrs. Carter; but I always 
told Mr. Beams John Sparks was obliged to be 
hung, he was such an outrageous fellow. It’s no 
more than I expected. Thankee for the box, Mrs. 
Sailor.” 

Little Sampson, the bell-ringer, now announced 
dinner, and the party, with faces long and solemn, 


**What is it? ‘Tell in 
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walked sorrowfully into the dining-room, where 
they eat, drank, and were comforted. We shall 
not at the present stop to tell how much Miss Co- 
lumbia Beams and Darien Indiana Willis enjoyed 


the well-dressed ‘‘ shoat,’? nor yet how much jus- 
tice all did to the ‘‘ bacon and greens,” the warm 
corn-bread and the hot pound-cake, all of which 
were pronounced to be “‘ fust rate.” 





THE LAST OF 


BY MISS §. 


THE 


ASMONEANS. 


. BROWNE. 


“ MaRIAMNE, the last of the illustrious Asmonéun race, was put to death by her bloody husband, Herod the Great, on 


a groundless suspicion of conjugal infidelity 


She inherited royal authority from a long line of renowned priests and 


princes, while Herod was invested with regal dignity by Casar.”—JosEruus. 


‘Yes, by that unrelaxing frown and sternly flashing eye, 

And the hue upon thy changing cheek, I know that I must 
die ; 

For I have watched those signs too oft upon thy lowering 
brow, 

To doubt, though sharer of thy throne, their mortal mean- 


ing now! 


‘But I stand not here before thy face, though a wronged 
and injured wite, 

lo sue, with craven look and tone, for length of weary 
life : 

Nobler it is with a spotless hand on a bloody bier to sleep, 

Than barter the gems of a womaun’s soul for a litile space 
to weep! 


“T would not hearken to thy voice, though it freely bade 
me live— 

I would not take the wealthiest boon thy borrowed power 
can give— 

For though the mocking coronal upon thy temples shine, 

My loftier lineage brooks nor gift nor grace from thee or 
thine! 


“But I come to show thy cowering heart (I know its 
wretchedness), 

How kind a sedative to fear a lightsome conscience is— 

To lay a fair example down before thy royal eye, 

So base born kings may look and learn how royally to die!” 

Deep from the guilty monarch’s breast there burst a 
mighty groan— 

*Twas the knell of passing tenderness—’twas love's ex- 
piring tone: 

For her lofty look and the scorching words of her up- 
braiding tongue, 

Like adders coiled around his heart, and there resistless 
stung. 


In voice whose grievous faltering he struggled to com- 
mand, 

Herod communed in secret, then, with the nobles of his 
land— 

And the frighted judges, trembling all before their tyrant 
lord, 

Gave forth, with imprecation deep, the king’s appointed 
word. 


Oh, Innocence! how fair thou art on the threshold of the 


tomb, 

Dispersing, by thy heaven-drawn light, the thickest of its 
gloom! 

Laid in the scale with every good that prosperous guilt 
ean try, 

How soon will thy superior weight uptoss them to the sky! 


Most goddess-like in form and face, in mien and attitude, 

Erect, in the pride of conscious truth, bright Mariamne 
stood : 

Her cheek had the hue of the lily-leaf, but her eye re- 
splendent shone 

With the wondrous glory of a star at the midnight going 
down! 


They would have laid the prisoner’s robes of regal purple 
by, 

And ‘tired her as the felon slave is meetly clad to die; 

But a lofiy beckoning of her hand, and the cringing me- 
nials fled, 

Awed by the mighty majesty which virtue round her shed. 


“Tt is meet,” she said, “to try me thus, for well my tor- 
turers know 

That an Asmonéan’s soul! hath vast capacity for wo; 

But, Oh! let mockery be withdrawn, though judgment 
slumbereth, 

For an Asmonéan ne’er forgets the dignity of death! 


“Yet it is woman’s nature here, with soft affections 
swayed, 

That cherished even a viper’s fang in its warm, deep 
mazes laid ;— 

Blood of my kindred it hath drunk, like floods of fiery 
wine; 

Insatiate still, it asks for more—I pledge my lord in mine! 


“ But I will not die as the traitor dies, who owns his doom 
be just— 

No, no—in the vesture of a queen ye shall lay me in the 
dust; 

The insignia of my birth and dower, for the memory of 
the past, 

And to grace my final triumph here, I'll wear them to the 
last! 


“ And if, for uncommitted crime, ye would have my bosom 
smart, 

Know, ye have chosen a willess way to break so proud 
a heart: 

Ye should have taken a dearer thing than this light, qui- 
vering breath— 

Ye should have mixed a bitterer draught than this eweet 
cup of Death!” 


Then, gathering up her royal robes, she turned to heaven 
her eye, 

As if she scorned appeal to all but the Majesty on High; 

Serenely bright was the steadfast glance that proudly 
beamed on all, 

As they knelt to the queenly step that passed from “ He- 
rod’s Judgment Hal!.” 
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OWN,”’ said Fitzroy, ‘‘that 
I have some foolish preju- 
dices, and this may be one. 
3ut I cannot bear to see a 
lady with a soiled pocket- 
handkerchief. I never wish 
to see anything less pure and 
elegant than this in the hand 
of a beautiful maiden.’’ He 
lifted, as he spoke, a superb 
linen handkerchief, decorated with lace, that lay 
carelessly folded in the lap of Mary Lee. 

** Ah, yes,’” exclaimed her cousin Kate, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘it looks very nice now, for she has just taken 





it from her drawer. See, the perfume of the laven- 
der has not begun to evaporate. 
morrow, and then it will look no nicer than mine.’ 

** To-morrow !"’ cried the elegant Fitzroy, with 
an expression of disgust; ‘‘surely no lady would 
think of using a handkerchief more than once. If 
I were in love with a Venus de Medici herself, and 
detected her in such an unpardonable act, I believe 
the spell would be broken.’’ 

**T would not give much for your love, then,’ 
cried Kate, ‘‘if it had no deeper foundation—would 
you, Mary ?”’ 

Mary blushed, for she was already more than 
half in love with the handsome Fitzroy, and was 
making an internal resolution to be exceedingly 
particular in future about her pocket-handkerchiefs. 

Fitzroy was a young man of fashion and fortune, 


But wait till to- 


’ 


’ 


of fine person, elegant manners, cultivated mind, 
and fastidiously refined taste. He had, however, 
two great defects—one was, attaching too much 
importance to trifles and making them the criterion 
of character; the other, a morbid suspicion of the 
sincerity of his friends and a distrust of their mo- 
tives, which might become the wildest jealousy in 
the passion of love. He had a most intense ad- 
miration of female loveliness, and looked upon 
woman as a kind of super-angelic being, whose 
food should be the ambrosie and nectar of the gods, 
and whose garments the spotless white of vestal 
purity. He had never known misfortune, sickness 
or sorrow, therefore had never been dependent 
on those homely, domestic virtues, those tender, 
household cares, which can alone entitle woman 
to the poetical appellation of a ministering angel. 
He was the spoiled child of affluence and indulg- 
ence, who looked, as Kate said, ‘‘as if he ought 
to recline on a crimson velvet sofa and be fanned 
with peacocks’ feathers all the day long.’’ He 
was now the guest of Mr. Lee, and consequently 
the daily companion of the beautiful, sensitive 
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Mary and her gay cousin. With his passionate 
admiration for beauty, it is not strange that he 
should become more and more attracted towards 
Mary, who never forgot, in the adornments of her 
finished toilet, the robe of vestal white and the 
pure, delicate, perfumed handkerchief, which Fitz- 
roy seemed to consider the ne plus ultra of a lady’s 
perfections. ‘The cousins walked, rode and visited 
with the elegant stranger, and never did weeks 
glide more rapidly away. Mary was happy, inex- 
pressibly happy, fur life began to be invested with 
that soft, purple hue, which, like the rich blush of 
the grape, is so easily brushed away and can never 
be restored. 

Fitzroy had often noticed and admired, among 
the decorations of Mary's dress, a beautiful reti- 
cule of white embroidered satin. One evening, 
on returning from a party, Mary's brow became 
suddenly clouded. ‘‘ Oh, how could I be so care- 
less!’’ exclaimed she, in a tone of vexation; ‘‘ I 
have left my reticule behind. How unfortunate !’’ 

Fitzroy immediately offered his services, but 
Mary persisted in refusing them, and dispatched a 
servant in his stead. 

‘* You must have something very precious in 
that bag,”’ ‘*f have no doubt it is full 
of billetdoux or love-letters. I intend to go after 
it myself and find out all Mary’s secrets.”’ 

‘*How foolish!’ cried Mary. ‘*‘ You know 
there is no such thing in it—nothing in the world 
but She stopped in evident embarrassment, 
and lowered her eyes to avoid Fitzroy’s searching 
glance. 

‘The servant came without the bag, and again 
Fitzroy renewed his offers of search in the morning. 

‘** No, indeed,’’ said Mary; ‘‘I am very grate- 
ful, but I cannot allow you to take that trouble. 
It is of no consequence ;—I insist that you do not 
I am very sorry I said anything 


said Kate. 


” 





think of going. 
about it.’’ 
Mary’s ill-concealed embarrassment and flitting 
blushes awakened one of Fitzroy’s bosom enemies. 
Why this strange anxiety and confusion about a 
It must be the receptacle of se- 
Kate's 


simple reticule ? 
crets she would blush to have revealed. 
suggestion was probably true. It contained some 
confessions or tokens of love which she was hold- 
ing in her heart's treasury, while her eye and her 
lip beamed and smiled encouragement and hope 
of him. 

The next morning he rose from his bed at an 
early hour with a feeling of restlessness and 
anxiety, and resolved to go himself in search of 


the lost treasure. He found it suspended on the 
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chair in which he remembered to have seen her 
last seated, leaning against the window, with the 
moonbeams shining down on her snowy brow. 
The soft satin yielded to his touch, and the ex- 
quisite beauty of the texture seemed to correspond 
with the grace and loveliness of the owner. He 
was beginning to be ashamed of his suspicions, 
when the resistance of a folded paper against his 
fingers recalled Kate’s laughing asvertions about 
love-letters and billetdowx, and jealous thoughts 
again tingled in his veins. For one moment he 
was tempted to open it and satisfy his tantalizing 
curiosity, but pride and honour resisted the prompt- 
ings of the evil spirit. 

Poor Mary! had she known what sweeping 
conclusions he brought against her during his 
homeward walk, she would have wished her un- 
fortunate bag in the bottom of the ocean. She 
was false, coquetish and vain! He would never 
bestow another thought upon her, but bid adieu 
as soon as possible to her father’s hospitable man- 
sion and forget his transient fascination. When he 
entered the room where Mary and Kate were seat- 
ed, Mary sprang forward with a crimsoned cheek 
and extended her hand with an eager, involuntary 
motion. ‘‘I thank you,’’ said she, coldly; ‘* but 
1 am very, very sorry you assumed such unneces- 
sary trouble.’’ 

She thanked him with her lips, but her inge- 
nuous countenance expressed anything but grati- 
tude and pleasure. Fitzroy gave it to her with a 
low, silent bow, and threw himself wearily on the 
sofa. 

‘*T will know what mystery is wrappped up in 
this little bag !’’ exclaimed Kate, suddenly snatch- 
ing it from her hand. ‘‘I know it contains some 
love talisman or fairy token.”’ 

‘* Ah, Kate, I entreat, I pray you to restore it 
to me,’’ cried Mary. 
answered Kate, laughing and 
holding it high above her head. 

Mary sprang to catch it, but Kate only swung 
it higher and higher with triumphant glee. Fitzroy 
looked on with a scornful glance ; Mary's unaflect- 
ed alarm confirmed all his suspicions, and he felt 
a selfish gratification in her increasing trepidation. 

‘Kate, I did not think you could be rude or 
unkind before,’’ said Mary, looking reproachfully 
at Fitzroy for not assisting her in the contest. 

‘*Since Miss Lee evidently endures so much 
uneasiness lest the mysteries of her bag should be 
explored,”’ cried Fitzroy, with a sarcastic smile, 
‘‘T am sure her friends must sympathize in her 
sufferings.”’ 

‘* Oh, if you are in earnest, Mary,’’ cried Kate, 
tossing the reticule over her head, “‘I would not 
make you unhappy for the world.”’ 

There was a beautiful child about two or three 
years old, a little sister of Kate’s, who was playing 
on the carpet with the paraphernalia of her dolls. 
The bag fell directly in her lap, and she caught it 
with childish eagerness. ‘I got it—I] got it!’’ 
cried she, exultingly ; and befure Mary could re- 


‘* No—no—no,”’ 
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gain possession of it, she had undrawn the silken 
strings and emptied the contents in her lap—a 
parcel of faded rose-leaves scattered on the floor, 
from a white folded paper that opened as it fell. 
Fitzroy beheld it, and his jealous fears vanished 
into air; but another object attracted his too fas- 
tidious gaze—a soiled, crumpled pocket-handker- 
chief lay maliciously displayed in the little plun- 
derer’s lap, and then was brandished in her vie- 
torious hand. Mary stood for a moment covered 
with burning blushes, than ran out of the room, 
stung to the soul by the mocking smile that curled 
the lip of Fitzroy. 

‘** Cousin Mary been eating cake,”’ said the child, 
exposing the poor handkerchief still more fully to 
the shrinking, ultra-refined man of taste and fash- 
ion. 

The spell was broken, the goddess thrown from 
her pedestal—the charm of those exquisite, trans- 
parent, rose-scented handkerchiefs forever destrov- 
ed. Kate laughed immoderately at the whole scene. 
There was something truly ridiculous to her in the 
unfathomable mystery, Mary’s preposterous agita- 
tion and Fitzroy’s unconcealed disgust. There 
was a very slight dash of malice mingled with the 
gayety of her character, and when she recollected 
how much Fitzroy had admired and Mary display- 
ed her immaculate and superb handkerchiefs, pure 
from all earthly alloy, she could not but enjoy a 
little her present mortification. She ridiculed Fitz- 
roy so unmerceifully that he took refuge in flight, 
and then the merry girl sought the chamber of 
Mary, whither she had fled to conceal her morti- 
fication and tears. 

‘* Surely, you are not weeping for such a ridicu- 
lous cause ?’’ said Kate, sobered at the sight of 
Mary’s real suffering. ‘‘I had no idea you were 
so foolish.”’ 

Mary turned away in silence; she could not 
forgive her for having exposed her weakness to the 
eyes of Fitzroy. 

‘*Mary,’’ continued Kate, ‘‘I did not mean to 
distress you; I did not imagine there was any- 
thing in the bag you really wished concealed, and 
I am sure there was not. What induced you to 
make such a fuss about a simple pocket-handker- 
chief? It looks as nice as mine does, I dare say.”’ 

** But he is so very particular,’’ sobbed Mary, 
‘* he will never forget it. I have always carried a 
handkerchief in my bag for use, so that I could 
keep the one which I held in my hand clean and 
nice. I knew his peculiarities, and thought there 
was no harm in consulting them. He will never 
think of me now without disgust.’’ 

‘* And if he never will,’’ cried the spirited Kate, 
with flashing eyes, ‘‘1 would spurn him from my 
thoughts as a being unworthy of respect or admi- 
ration. I would not marry such a man were he to 
lay at my feet the diadem of the East. Forgive 


me for having made myself merry at your ex- 
pense, but I could not help laughing at your over- 
wrought sensibility. Answer me seriously, Mary, 
and tell me if you think that if Fitzroy really 
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loved you and was worthy of your love, he would 
become alienated by a trifle like this ?”’ 

Mary began to be ashamed of her emotions in 
the presence of her reasonable cousin ;—she was 
ashamed and endeavoured to conceal them, but 
they were not subdued. She was conscious she 
must appear in a ridiculous light in the eyes of the 
scrupulously elegant Fitzroy, whose morbid tastes 
she had so unfortunately studied. When they met 
again, it was with feelings of mutual estrangement. 
She was cold and constrained—he polite, but re- 
served. Mary felt with anguish that the soft, pur- 
ple hue which had thrown such an enchantment 
over every scene, was vanished away. The reali- 
ties of existence began to appear. 

Fitzroy soon after took his leave, with very dif- 
ferent feelings from what he had once anticipated. 
He blamed himself, but he could not help the 
chilled state of his heart. Mary was a mortal after 
all; she ate cake, drank lemonade, and used her 
handkerchiefs like other ladies, only she kept them 
out of sight. Her loveliness, grace and feminine 
gentleness of manner no longer entranced him. 
He departed, and Mary sighed over the dissolving 
of her first love’s dream ; but notwithstanding her 
weakness on this subject, she had a just estimation 
of herself, and a spirit which, when once roused, 
guided her to exertions which astonished herself. 
Her gay cousin, too, departed, and she was thrown 
upon her own resources. She read much, and re- 
flected more. She blushed for her past weakness, 
and learned to think with contempt upon the man 
who had so false an estimate of the true excellence 
and glory of a woman’s character. ‘‘Oh,”’ re- 
peated she to herself a hundred times, as, interest- 
ed in domestic duties, she devoted herself to the 
comfort of her widowed father, ‘‘how miserable 
I should have been as the wife of a coxcomb, who 
would desire me to sit all day with folded hands, 
holding an embroidered handkerchief, with fingers 
encased in white kid gloves! How could I 
ever have been so weak and foolish?'’ Mary gene- 
rally concluded these reflections with a sigh, for 
Fitzroy was handsome, graceful and intellectual, 
and he was, moreover, the first person who had 
ever interested her young heart. 

The following summer she accompanied her 
father to a fashionable watering-place. She was 
admired and caressed, but she turned coldly from 
the gaze of admiration and cared not for the gayety 
that surrounded her. While others hurried to the 
ball-room, she lingered over her book or indulged 
in meditations, unfamiliar to the lovely and the 
young. One evening when she had been un- 
usually dilatory, she heard her father call, and 
taking a lamp, began to thread the passage, which 
led through a long suite of apartments occupied 
by the visitors of the spring. As she passed by 
one of the rooms, the door of which was partially 
opened, she heard a faint, moaning sound, and 
paused to listen. It returned again and again, and 
she was sure some stranger was suffering there, 
probably forgotten in the gay crowd that filled the 
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mansion. Her first impulse was to enter, but she 
shrunk from the thought of intruding herself, a 
young maiden, into the apartment of a stranger. 
‘* My father will go in and see who the sufferer is,’’ 
cried she, hastening to meet him on the stairs. 

Mr. Lee required no entreaties from his daugh- 
ter, for his kind and humane feelings were imme- 
diately excited by the idea of a lonely and perhaps 
dying stranger, in the midst of a heartless crowd. 
Mary gave the lamp into her father’s hand, and 
stood in the passage while he entered. A sudden 
exclamation, echoed by a faint low voice, made her 
heart palpitate with vague apprehensions. Who 
could this lonely stranger be, whom her father 
evidently recognized? She stood holding her 
breath painfully, fearing to lose the sound of that 
faint voice, which awakened strange emotions 
within her, when her father suddenly came to the 
door and beckoned her to him. ‘‘I do believe he 
is dying,’’ said he, in an agitated tone. ‘‘ It is 
Fitzroy himself! You must come to him, while 
I call a physician.”’ 

Mary almost mechanically obeyed the summons, 
and stood the next moment, pale and trembling, 
by the bedside of the man she had once loved. 
Could that, indeed, be the elegant Fitzroy ?—with 
disordered hair, half-closed eyes, parched and trem- 
bling lips, which now vainly endeavoured to articu- 
late a sound ?—the pillows tossed here and there, 
as if in wrestling with pain; the white counter- 
pane twisted and tumbled—were these the accom- 
paniments of this fastidious exquisite? These 
thoughts darted through Mary’s mind, as the vision 
of her soiled handkerchief came ghost like before 
her. But she was no longer the weak girl who 
wept tears of bitter agony at the discovery that she 
was made of mortal mould; she was a woman 
awakened to the best energies and virtues of her 
sex. She found herself alone with the sick man, 
for her father had flown for the assistance he re- 
quired and left her to watch till his return. She 
saturated her handkerchief with cologne and bathed 
his burning temples and feverish hands. Her heart 
softened over the invalid in his prostrate and de- 
pendent state. ‘‘Ah, proud Fitzroy,”’ thought 
she, ‘‘this handkerchief is now more soiled and 
defaced than the one which alienated your fancy 
from me, and yet you shrink not from its contact. 
No pride or scorn now flashes from those dim eyes 
or curl those pallid lips. Alas! he is very, very 
ill—I fear even unto death.’’ ‘The tears gathered 
into her eyes at this appalling idea, and even min- 
gled with the odorous waters with which she em- 
balmed his forehead. 

Her father soon came in with the physician, and 
Mary resigned her watch by his bedside. She 
withdrew to her own apartment and waited with 
intense anxiety the tidings which he promised to 
bring her. She was surprised at her own emo- 
tions. She thought Fitzroy perfectly indifferent to 
her—nay, more, that she disliked him; but now 
when she saw him in suffering and danger, she 
remembered the charm with which her imagina- 
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tion had once invested him, and accused herself of 
harsh and vindictive feelings. 

‘* Yes,’’ said Mr. Lee, in answer to her earnest 
inquiries, ‘‘he is very ill, dangerously ill. Im- 
prudent exposure to the burning mid-day sun has 
brought on a sudden and violent fever, the conse- 
quences of which are more to be dreaded as he 
has never been sick before. Could he have com- 
manded immediate attention, perhaps the disease 
might have been arrested. But in this scene of 
gayety and confusion—though got up for the express 
accommodation of invalids—Heaven save the sick 
and the dying.”’ 

‘* Who will take care of him, father? He has 
no mother or sister near. Oh, surely we must 
not let him die for want of these !”’ 

‘*] know what you are thinking of, Mary,”’ said 
Mr. Lee, shaking his head; ‘‘ but I cannot consent 
to it. The fever may be contagious, and you are 
too young and too delicate for such a task. Be- 
sides, there might be remarks made upon it. No; 
I will remain with him to night, and to-morrow 
we will see what can be done for him.”’ 

‘* But to-night may be the crisis of his fate,’’ 
pleaded Mary; ‘‘to-morrow it may be too late. 
You are very kind, father, but you are not a 
woman, and you know there are a thousand gentle 
cares which only a woman’s hand can tender. I 
am a stranger here; I don’t care if they do cen- 
sure me. Let me act a true woman's, a kind 
sister’s part. You know, by your own experience, 
what a skilful nurse I am.’ ‘ 

Mary pleaded earnestly, and wound her arms 
caressingly around her father’s neck, and looked 
up into his face with such irresistible eyes, that he 
could not refuse her. The pallid face of Fitzroy 
seemed to be leaning beside her own, clothed with 
that authority which sickness and approaching death 
impart. So Mary twisted up her shinirg ringlets 
and took the rings from her jeweled fingers, and 
donned a loose, flowing robe. Behold her, one of 
the loveliest nurses that ever brought the blessings 
of Hygea to the chamber of disease. There is a 
great deal said in romances of the interesting ap- 
pearance of invalids, of a languor more lovely than 
the bloom of health, of a debility more graceful 
than the fullness of strength; but this is all ro- 
mance. It has been said by one of the greatest 
moralists of the age, that the slow consuming of 
beauty is one of the greatest judgments of the Al- 
mighty against man for sin. Certainly a sick 
chamber is not the place for romantic beings to 
fall in love, but it is the place where love, once 
awakened, can exert its holiest influences and 
manifest its death-controlling power; it is the place 
where religion erects its purest altar and faith brings 
its divinest offerings. Yea, verily, it is hallowed 
ground. Thus Mary thought through the vigils of 
that long night. She had never been dangerously 
sick herself, but she felt the entire dependence of 
one human being upon another, and of all upon 
God. She felt, too, a kind of generous triumph, 


if such an expression may be used, in the convic- 
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tion that this proud and over-sensitive being was 
so completely abandoned to her cares. Fitzroy 
lay in the deep lethargy of a burning fever, un- 
conscious whose soft footsteps fell ‘* like snow on 
snow’’ around his bed. ‘‘ He never shall know 
it,’’ said Mary to herself. ‘‘ He would probably 
feel disgust instead of gratitude. If he saw this 
handkerchief, all impregnated with camphor and 
stained with medicine, he might well think it unfit 
for a lady's hand. Shame on me for cherishing 
so much malice against him—he, so sick and 
pale !’’ 

For more than a week Fitzroy languished in that 
almost unconscious condition, and during that in- 
terval Mary continued to lavish upon him every 
attention a kind and gentle sister could bestow. 
At length he was declared out of danger, and she 
gradually withdrew from her station in the sick 
chamber. Her mission was fulfilled, and an an- 
gelic one it had been. The physician, her father, 
and a youthful, unimpaired constitution, accom- 
plished the rest. 

‘*What do I not owe you?” said Fitzroy, when, 
liberated from confinement, he was slowly walking 
with her through one of the green, shady paths ot 
the enclosure. Now he, indeed, looked interest- 
ing. The contrast between his dark brown hair 
and pale cheek was truly romantic. ‘That dark 
hair once more exhaled the odours of sweet-scented 
waters, and his black dress and spotless linen were 
as distinguished for their elegance as in former 
days. ‘* What do I not owe you?’’ repeated he, 
with more fervour. 

Mary smiled. ‘‘ You were sick and I minister- 
ed unto you. I only obeyed a divine command. 
A simple act of obedience deserves no reward.”’ 

‘*Then it was only from a sense of duty that 
you watched over me so kindly ?’’ repeated he, in 
a mortified tone. ‘‘ You would have done the 
same for any siranger?”’ 

‘** Most certainly I would,’’ replied Mary; ‘‘ for 
any stranger as helpless and neglected as you ap- 
peared to be.”’ 

‘* Pardon me, 
**but I thought—I dared to think—that—— 

Mary laughed, and her rosy lip began to curl with 
a slight expression of scorn. She was a woman, 
and her feelings had once been chafed, humiliated 
through him, if not by him. Her eyes sparkled, 
not vindictively, but triumphantly. ‘‘ You dared 
to think that I was in love with you! Oh, no; 
that is all past—long, long ago.’’ 

‘*Past? Then you acknowledge that you hav: 
loved ?”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ replied she, in the same laughing tone, 
though she blushed deeply all the while; ‘‘I did 
love you, Fitzroy, and I could have loved you with 
a life-long passion. ‘To win your affection I tried 
to pass myself off as an angel, to whose garments 
the dust of mortality never adhered. You dis- 
covered my folly and turned from me in contempt. 
It was a bitter lesson at first, but I thank you for 
it now. I am not the foolish girl that I was when 


*’ said he, evidently disconcerted, 
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I first knew you, Fitzroy. You must not think 
that I am——”’ 

** And J am not the fool I was then,’ 
ed he. ‘‘I know now what constitutes the perfec- 
tion of a woman’s character. You only captivated 
my fancy then, now you have won my whole 
heart.” 

‘* Better lost than won,”’ cried Mary, in the same 
careless accents. ‘‘I could not keep the treasure, 
and I cannot take it. You think you love me 
now, but I might fall sick, you know, and people 
do not look so pretty when they are sick, and you 
might not like the scent of camphor and medi- 
cine, and then one’s handkerchiefs get so terribly 
soiled !”’ 

She stopped and looked archly at Fitzroy’s 
clouded countenance. 

‘*T understand it all,’’ cried he, bitterly; ‘‘ you 
pitied me in sickness and watched over me. But 
I must have looked shockingly ugly and slovenly, 
and you became disgusted. I cannot blame you, 
for I deserve such a punishment.”’ 

‘“‘No—no; not ugly, Fitzroy, but helpless, 
weak and dependent, proud man that you are. 
But, oh! you ought to know that this very help- 
lessness and dependence endear the sufferer ten 
thousand times more to a fond woman’s heart than 


’ 


interrupt- 
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all the pride of beauty and the bloom of health. I 
have had my revenge, but believe me, Fitzroy, the 
hours passed in your chamber of sickness will be 
remembered as the happiest of my life.’’ 

The tone of playful mockery which she had as- 
sumed subsided into one of deep feeling, and tears 
gathered in her downcast eyes. Fitzroy—but it is 
no matter what Fitzroy said—certainly something 
that pleased Mary, for when they returued, more 
than an hour afterwards, her cheeks were glowing 
with the roses of Eden. 

It was about six months after this that cousin 
Kate visited Mary—but not Mary Lee—once more. 
Fitzroy, who now often complained of a headache, 
was leaning back in an easy chair and Mary was 
bathing his temples, which she occasionally pressed 
with her linen handkerchief. 

** Oh, shocking !’’ exclaimed Kate. ‘‘ How can 
you bear to see Mary touch anything so rumpled 
and used about your elegant person ?’’ 

‘* The hand of affection,’’ replied Fitzroy, press- 
ing Mary's gently on his brow, ‘‘can shed a beau- 
tifying influence over every object. ary is a true 
alchemist, and has separated the goid of my heart 
from the worthless dross that obscured its lustre. 
She put me in the crucible, and I have been puri- 
fied by the fires through which I passed.”’ 
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THE AMERICAN UNION. 


BY MRS. HALE. 


Tue strife was done, 
The victory won, 
And Freedom’s Ensign rose,— 
A Banner bright, with streaks like light, 
Of morning blush and heaven-bleach'd white, 
And set, as in the crown of night, 
A starry Cluster glows,— 
And like the blesséd stars above, 
That Cluster pledges peace and love 


But gaze on evening’s heavenly blue,-— 
Star afler star comes shining through 
As loftier place gives broader view ;— 
And thus our Empire spreads afar, 
Each sister State a sister Star, 

On Freedom’s banner blazing forth 
And upward, onward, wide and free, 
*Tis Eagle borne o’er Land and Sea, 

The wonder and the hope of Earth. 


“The Union!” name of import high, 
The talismanic word that draws 

Each far-off State and province nigh 
As though by gravitation’s laws, 

To centre in the general weal :— 

And as the circling Planets wheel 
Around the self-revolving Sun, 

While each still keeps its own calm way, 
And all in harmony move on— 


Such is “the Union”—such the sway 
Which blesses all, and all obey. 


And from this peaceful Union rise 

A thousand blended harmonies ;— 

As brotherhood spreads in circles far 

Calling to light a new-made Star, 

Apple and orange flowers entwine. 

And mountain ash weds southern vine ;- 

The tall elms toss their feathery heads, 
Like knights, on the northern breeze, 

And boast their share in the perfume shed 
By the sweet magnolia trees ; 

And the Granite Hills to the Prairies call 
As brother shouts io brother, 

“The Eagle Banner guards us all, 
But we will guard each other!” 


Nor will these blessings e’er decrease, 
This Union e’er decay, 

While guarded by the might of Peace, 
And hallowed by the Sabbath Day, 

That, like a dove, on wing of love, 

Hovers the Starry Flag above, 

In wood or prairie nestles near 

To bless the dauntless Pioneer,— 

And o’er the city’s heaving breast, 

Breathes its soft note of Heaven and Rest! 





























OLD TRUTH AND THE TROUT-FISHER. 


A COUNTRY STORY. 


BY MRS. A. M. F. ANNAN, 


PART IL. 


6°" HE semi-weekly mail-coach 
drew up to the Bloomsbury 
inn, bearing a very unusual 
burthen—that of a passenger ; 
and whilst the driver was 
ministering to his team from 
an ever-running pump at the 
door, this personage, a young man of a de- 
cidedly city air, sprang out, calling to the 
host—‘*‘ You have lodgings to spare, I pre- 
sume, landlord? If so, you may help me 
down with my trunks, and I'll stop a 
while.”’ 

The landlord opened his eyes and dropped his 
jaw at this proposition, almost forgetting to answer 
it; and no wonder, for one of the least attractive 
villages in the middle states was Bloomsbury. It 
presented not a single ‘“‘ recent improvement’’— 
that is, not a single sun-beaten edifice enriched in- 
ternally with the smell of turpentine and without 
by the circumvallation of unbroken clods and other 
diggings so gratifying to the property speculator 
and the political economist. On the contrary, it 
had evidently been in statu quo for years; yet it 
was without any of the romance of antiquity, 
architectural, social or historical. It was also 
without aristocracy, for it had no doctor —the 
blacksmith excelling in phlebotomy and _ tooth- 
pulling; and it was equally unprovided with a law- 
yer, the litigation being altogether conducted by 
the squire, whose wife maintained him by making 
bonnets for the community. As to fashion, the 
most observant visitor would have been posed in 
determining where she reigned most conspicuously, 
for the front room of every dwelling displayed a 
prescribed quantity of rag-carpeting, six yellow 
chairs, a cherry-wood table, a stained bureau and 
a Yankee clock. All this, indeed, the young 
stranger could not be supposed to have learned in 
his rapid drive through the single street, but the 
landlord knew it, and thence his amaze. Had the 
traveler been questioned as to his resolve, the an- 
swer would have been, that in approaching thither- 
ward from a noble river, some ten or twelve miles 
distant, he had caught glimpses of a clear, bright 
atream, now spreading broad and smooth over a 
gravelly bed, then shrinking into deep, mirror-like 
pools, and soon after whirling and foaming in num- 
berless little eddies, hurrying over some rocky 
ledge in a miniature cascade. If our gentlemen 






readers are votaries of the angle, especially in the 
most fascinating of its appliances, that of trout- 
fishing, they will hold our hero excused for locat- 
ing himself even in Bloomsbury. 

The next morning, before the hour of his early 
breakfast, our young stranger, whom we shall in- 
troduce as Mr. Charles Russel, had unpacked, from 
his luggage, an extensive and elaborately construct- 
ed angling apparatus, and had selected therefrom 
the tackle which he expected to require through 
the day. Then, while his shadow still fell long 
and narrow across the road, he set off cheerily 
from the inn. As he traverses the open common 
which lies between it and the stream, we shall have 
a favourable opportunity to examine his appearance. 
His figure is very handsome. Though not appa- 
rently robust, nor much over the middle height, yet 
it is well-knit and erect, and his carriage is both 
bold and graceful. His features are finely-formed 
and agreeably combined. His eyes are full and 
brilliant, and with regard to colour, might furnish 
an argument as many-sided as did the chameleon 
of school-boy popularity. Blue in the sunshine, 
hazel in the shade, by an artificial light they might 
be admired for an almost jetty darkness. But what, 
perhaps, would first attract attention, is his hair, 
which, in rich clusters of glossy, chestnut curls, 
hangs long and luxuriant almost to his shoulders, 
and, as if to preserve the delicate paleness of his 
forehead and cheeks, is allowed to fall heavily over 
them also. It would have been an exquisite adorn- 
ment of female beauty; but we must be impartial 
enough to acknowledge that, as the head-garniture 
of this young gentleman, it does not look quite 
manly. Otherwise there is nothing of foppery 
about his person. 

It was a June morning of rare loveliness. The 
sun was vivid enough to throw over the landscape 
a graceful variety of light and shade, yet so veiled 
with a gentle haze as to give to the atmosphere a 
tone of delicious softness. Broad fleeces of mist 
floated upwards, here and there, from the surround- 
ing mountains, breaking into picturesque forms 
their somewhat too monotonous outlines, and re- 
ceiving on their own voluminous curves as they 
blended with the clouds, strong dashes of burnish- 
ed gold. And the water, how luxuriously pure 


and cool it looked in the quiet shelter of its over- 

hanging banks, its glassy surface pictured with 

piles of rocks and with little bluffs, whose herbage 

checkered them with every tint and shade of green. 

Had our sportsman been a mere pot-fisher, the 
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point at which he first reached the stream would 
have had sufficient inducement for a pause in the 
beautiful, speckled creatures darting about, almost 
beneath his feet, but on looking a little higher up, 
he saw others which promised the attraction of 
more varied scenery; and on he went, tracing his 
way through thickets of laurel, now in the full 
flush of their exuberant bloom, and under the in- 
terlacing boughs of vine-covered oaks and of tulip 
trees, whose every spray bent with a chalice of 
amber and emerald. Greater beauties and facili- 
ties still presented themselves before him, and at 
length he grew fastidious. Here an opening glade 
admitted too much sunshine on the seat he would 
have chosen; there a bend of the banks concealed 
too much of the view below. Here a little shoal 
of minnows proved, by their safety, that their foes 
could not be within reach; there a tuft of water- 
lilies, that their element was not quite limpid. 
Now, though a fall of the stream offered him prey 
in abundance, yet, a little farther up, a deep pool 
promised them of greater dimensions. At last, 
however, after he had loitered away an hour or 
two he reached a spot to which he could find no 
ex tion, and placing himself on the projecting 
row. of a tree, to which the thick moss formed a 
cushion as soft and smooth as velvet, he com- 
menced operations by taking from his basket a 
jointed rod, a reel, and his nicely prepared flies. 
Before he had had time to arrange them for service, 
a line was thrown upon the water almost in front 
of him, and pushing aside the branches of a clump 
of alders close at hand, a glimpse of a yellow flan- 
nel jacket and a pair of corduroy trowsers, on the 
other side, indicated that the ground was already 
occupied. He arose, and looking over the bushes, 
courteously bade his neighbour ‘‘ Good morning.”’ 

The angler looked carelessly up, and then fixing 
his eyes again on the water, muttered to himself— 
‘** Nothing but nibble, nibble !”’ 

‘* A charming morning,’’ proceeded the new- 
comer. 

** You don’t get off this time, I tell you,’’ said 
the other, now evidently to the fish at his hook. 

** You have a capital place for sport here,’’ per- 
sisted Russel, elevating his voice. 

‘* First rate;—but don’t holler so loud, you'll 
frighten all the fish in the creek, and I ain’t deaf,’’ 
returned the stranger, but without any want of 
civility either in voice or manner. 

**T beg pardon; I thought you could not have 
heard me, as you returned no answer to my salu- 
tation.”’ 

‘* You didn’t say anything that needed an an- 
swer. that was the reason. You wished me a 
good morning, and that had no meaning in it, for 
you have no cause to wish me anything, good or 
bad, as you never saw me before, unless it was to 
wish me out of your way when you got to fishing. 
As to your saying it was_a charming morning, 
people have different notions about sich matters. 
Some thinks a warm morning charming, some a 
cold one; some a cloudy and some a windy one ;— 
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it just goes by your feelings. Your rale lazy fel- 
low thinks the dirtiest rainy day that ever dropped 
the charmingest, because he can lay in the barn or 
by the fire, and needn’t go out to work.”’ 

‘*But you must admit that this is a charming 
morning for trout-fishing,’’ said Russel, smiling. 
** However, I see you are a philosopher, as the 
true angler ought to be, and I si nd corrected for 
wasting words. To speak to the point, have you 
fish enough for two, or shall I seek another place ?”’ 

‘*Enough for a dozen if they know how to catch 
"em, but not enough for one bungler that doesn’t. 
If you know how to get your own share without 
scaring off mine, why stay and welcome.”’ 

‘*T flatter myself I can satisfy you as to that,”’ 
replied Russel, with the self-confidence of an edu- 
cated angler, and he proceeded to arrange his im- 
plements with much precision. 

** That’s a queer-looking little concern of yours,’’ 
remarked his companion, looking sharply at a 
newly-invented reel. 

‘*Tt is very ingenious and convenient,’’ returned 
Russel; ‘‘but if you examine it well you will find 
it of very simple construction. With a little skill, 
you might make one like it for yourself.’ 

‘*For that matter,’’ was the reply, ‘‘I could 
make anything out of woud I ever set eyes on, 
except a hornet’s nest; and I don’t know but I 
might make that, too, if the blame things would 
let me get near enough to see how they do it.”’ 

On hearing this singular vaunt, Russel looked 
more attentively than he had done at his fellow 
sportsman. He was a thick-set, muscular man, 
rather short, and apparently not under the age of 
fifty, with an expression of shrewdness and hu- 
mour in his small but piercing gray eyes, and in 
the cast of his whole countenance a degree of intel- 
ligence more than is common to the class to which 
his humble dress showed him to belong. 

‘*As to your Yankee contrivances,’’ he pro- 
ceeded, ‘‘ or whatever your new fishing tools may 
be, I don’t want to trouble the trout with them; 
they know me better with these I’ve been handling 
for thirty odd years. It’s not the tools that makes 
the trout-fisher ; it’s pretty much all in the sleight, 
and if that don’t come by natur’, a man can’t get 
it easy.”’ 

The young sportsman would not attempt to 
gainsay an opinion which he recollected was ex- 
pressed, though in different words, in the book of 
the venerable father of the art; but he could not 
submit to having thus undervalued the elegant im- 
plements upon the selection of which he had spent 
so much scientific judgment. He therefore re- 
plied—*‘I agree with you that much depends upon 
dexterity, yet without proper implements that 
would be of no avail. Now,’ he added, growing 
earnest, ‘‘though I have practised the sport but a 
short time comparatively, yet I would be willing 
to lay a wager with you, that, giving me equal 
advantages of water, I shall take more fish in a 
given time than you can. Suppose we thus test 
the difference of our tackle ?”’ 
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‘* Making bets is a poor business, and I don’t 
follow it in common, but as you seem so sure of 
your luck, I don’t care if I do take you down a 
peg; so, done for you—whoever wins gets the 
whole lot, and I’m willing to give you a chance 
till dinner time. Now, let’s stop talking, or 
there’ll be nothing here for either of us. ‘T'rout 
is a scary fish.” 

The two sportsmen addressed themselves to 
their occupation in befitting silence, and before an 
hour had passed, Russel saw with some chagrin 
that his rival was on a fair way to winning the 
wager. From the extreme abundance of the prey, 
he had himself never met with so much success on 
any former occasion, but the number floating in 
his basket was small in comparison with that which 
his neighbour secured by the primitive contrivance 
of willow withes. 

‘*It seems to me that my place is not so favour- 
able as yours,’’ said he, at length. 

‘I'll swap with you, if you say so,’’ returned 
the other, with a barely audible chuckle at the 
evident mortification of his competitor; and the 
exchange was made. 

Russel now hoped to retrieve his credit, but re- 
mained equally unsuccessful. At length a distant 
horn gave notice of the rustic dinner hour, and, 
with aching muscles and wearied patience, he drew 
back his rod and threw himself at the foot of a 
rock, making up his mind to bear the defeat with 
the best grace possible. The countryman appeared 
not to have noticed his withdrawal, but sat calmly 
playing his bait before what promised to be the 
crowning price of the morning’s exertion. Before, 
however, his mancuvre had been rewarded, a 
handful of wild flowers were flung downward upon 
the water, and he called somewhat tartly—‘* Hol- 
loa, youngster, if you are done with your own 
sport, you ought to know it isn’t just the plan to 
spoil mine.”’ 

He was answered by a musical laugh, which 
proceeded from over head, and his young com- 
panion, on looking up from his covert, caught a 
view of a female face peeping through the vines 
that formed his canopy, fair and sparkling enough 
to have restored him to amiability from a mood 
much more implacable than the one he had been 
indulging. In an instant, its owner appeared at 
the other side of the alders, and an exclamation 
from the disappointed angler proved that he too 
was pacified. 

‘*What are you grumbling at, Archy?’’ said 
she. ‘‘ You might have known it was I. There 
would soon be not a trout left in the stream if I did 
not keep watch over you. Don’t you hear the 
dinner horns? Hurry—hurry !”’ 

The angler rose in compliance, and as he did so, 
supposing himself unobserved by his neighbour, he 
pointed over his shoulder towards him with his 
thumb. Suddenly as she had appeared the fair 
apparition vanished, and Russel felt disposed to rub 
his eyes, as if to clear them from the influence of 
an illusion, so much she had struck him with sur- 
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prise. This was effected more, perhaps, by her 
dress than her beauty, for beauty is often found in 
the least promising localities ; though hers, indeed, 
was of rare perfection—a tall, finely turned figure, 
lithe and elastic, with youth and health; a com- 
plexion of the purest pink and the clearest white, 
lips richly tinted as the berry of the thorn, and 
dark hazel eyes, mirthful yet soft in their expres- 
sion. Such were its details; but her costume—it 
was as quaintly antique as that of the enchanted 
princess must have appeared to the reigning gene- 
ration of fashionables after her nap of a century. 
It consisted of an immensely capacious and elabo- 
rately quilted underskirt of silk, the circumference 
of which rendered almost invisible a little high- 
heeled shoe, with silver buckles; an outer one, 
equally redundant, but open in front, and to the 
excruciatingly stitched and stiffened boddice of this, 
a pair of short, narrow sleeves, concealing the fall 
of her graceful shoulders by approximating to the 
rise of her stately neck, but revealing below, 
through their ruffles of old point lace, elbows as 
dimpled and wrists as rounded as those of a child. 
A gauze ’kerchief, pinned to the angles of the 
square-cut stays and tied in a breast-knot in front, 
and on her head a silken roll, either through want 
of care or skill not quite covered with the long 
black hair, which, after being drawn back from 
her forehead, should have concealed it—these com- 
pleted a toilette which our hero was virtuoso 
enough to appreciate, though which, if he had not 
been accustomed to see it faintly shadowed forth 
by modern imitation, he must have smiled at as 
grotesque. A frilled sun bonnet of white cambric, 
which she swung by the strings, was the only in- 
congruity that contradicted the idea of her being a 
studied personation of the courtly heroines of Pope 
and Waller. 

The victorious competitor now approached. 
‘* Well,’’ said he, ‘‘I suppose you are ready to 
empty your basket? I'll have to be off.’’ 

‘*T acknowledge myself beaten,’’ returned Rus- 
sel, in atone of perfect good humour ; ‘‘ get another 
withe and secure your winnings in your own way.”’ 

The countryman, with an air of triumph, which, 
however, did not appear quite real, prepared a 
switch for his purpose, and then, sitting down by 
the basket, commenced stringing its contents, de- 
liberately counting them as he did so. ‘‘ Now,’’ 
said he, as he knotted the ends of the withe, ‘‘I 
hope you'll take warning, young man, by losing 
your morning’s work, and not make bets again 
without knowing who you are betting with. I 
know your mouth waters for some of these here 
nice freckled fellers, and I have half a notion to 
give you a few, but as I'm trying to teach you a 
lesson, that would be aginst my principles, and I 
won't. One thing I will do for you, though ;— 
it’s a long way back te Bloomsb’ry, and getting 
warm and sunny, so, if you’ll come with me, Dll 
find a dinner for you.”’ 

‘At the house of that young lady?” asked 
Russel, quickly. 
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** At her grandmother’s.’’ 

‘* Thank you—thank you; I accept your invita- 
tion with pleasure. But you forget that you have 
not told me the young lady's name.”’ 

**How do you know I forget? Her name is 
Mally—that is, Miss Marian Rodney.”’ 

** Does she always dress in that style ?’’ 

‘*No; that’s her punishing dress.’’ 

‘** Her punishing dress ?’’ repeated Russel. 

‘* Yes; the dress her grandmother makes her 
wear whenever she happens to be a little skittish, 
and that ain’t oncommon. ‘The old lady has some 
sky-high notions that she got from the old conti- 
nental quality she sprung of before the Revolution, 
and takes all sorts of ways to learn the young one 
manners. Now Mally had a nateral turn for run- 
ning and climbing, and fishing and wading, and 
huckleberrying and blackberrying, which she ain't 
got over yet, and old Mis’ Rodney despises all 
sich things like murder; so when she finds Mally 
in a frisky humour, she screws her into that dress 
or some other like it—-she has a chist full that came 
across the seas with her forefathers—and then she 
makes her study how to talk and behave out of a 
book called Grandison.”’ 

‘*Ah, Sir Charles Grandison!’’ said Russel, 
listening with no little interest. ‘‘I should like 
extremely to see Mrs. Rodney; she must be one of 
a class almost extinct—a lady of the old school.’’ 

** Old school enough, I tell you. You'll have 
to mind your P’s and Q’s when you get before 
her. I don't pretend to see into such mill-stones, 
but she'll find out whether you're a gentleman or 
not, in short order.”’ 

‘*T hope I shall be more successful in convincing 
her of that than I was yourself of my skill in 
trout-fishing,”’ said Russel, smiling. 

The countryman led the way along a path which 
wound between the water and the skirt of a heavily 
timbered slope, and after they had walked some- 
thing more than a furlong, they came suddenly to 
an angle of the stream, across which was a foot-log 
with a neat and substantial railing. The guide 
pointed to a house which lay at about the same 
distance on the other side, with a concise ‘‘There.”’ 

Russel, who was a few paces behind, leaned 
forward to see, and as he did so, his hair was 
caught by the drooping branch of a swamp oak. 
As he proceeded with great haste and care to dis- 
entangle it, his companion looked on with a co- 
mical expression of wonder, not unmixed with 
contempt. ‘‘ You had better take care of them 
top-locks,’’ said he; ‘‘ you'd pay dear for them 
if they'd string you up like Absalom, the chap 
you seem to be patterning after. ’ 

‘* My life is charmed against any such catastro- 
phe,’’ returned Russel, shaking his head. 

‘* You must curry them curls every day, don’t 
you? I should reckon so by the way they shine. 
I don’t see how you can stand it;—I comb my 
head once a year, on New Year's day, and then 
it hurts enough to satisfy me till the time comes 
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He pulled off his hat, which, excepting that it 
was encircled by a broad brim, very much resem- 
bled a straw bee-hive in shape as well as texture, 
and Russel obtained a sight of a chevelure such as 
few eyes have since looked upon. Standing out 
jagged as bundles of spears, the several locks of 
his hair were stiffened and matted with some glu- 
tinous substance, which at different places presented 
different colours. 

“You certainly have a peculiar fashion for 
dressing your hair,’’ remarked Russel, not know- 
ing whether a smile would be tolerated. 

‘* Dress it? I do the contrary of that; I make 
it useful. I wipe my hands on it.”’ 

‘*Then I can guess your trade by the marks 
they leave upon it.’’ 

‘*[ dare say you think I'm a painter, but I’m 
not, intirely. I°’ma Jack-of-all-trades, and painter 
among the rest. You've no idee how handy it is 
when I'm called off to something else, just to 
throw down the brush and rub my fingers over my 
head ;—it saves handkerchers. I suppose you see 
a pretty good sprinkling of white now—painting 
white was my last job. I touched up the old 
house there, painting the mortar round the stone— 
for it looks mean to kiver stone over with white- 
wash—besides giving the wood work a coat.”’ 

Russel admired witi sincerity the air of fresh- 
ness and preservation which appeared in the evi- 
dently ancient mansion before them. It was a 
spacious structure of dark, dressed stone, with 
pointed doorways, high gables, aud the lower half 
of the roof descending almost perpendicularly to 
the front wall, in a line with which rose a bristling 
array of dormar windows. It stood in a gentle 
elevation, having before it a lawn, shaded with 
venerable trees, and tastefully ornamented with 
shrubbery and patches of flowers. 

‘* You are in the service of the family, I pre- 
sume ?”’ said Russel. 

‘* Tf you presume I'm a sarvant of the family— 
for that, I believe, is what you townsfolks mean 
by being in sarvice—you'd better guess agin,”’ 
was the tart reply. ‘‘ I’m their guardeen.”’ 

‘*T beg pardon,’’ said Russel, in a tone of con- 
ciliation, which took effect, and his companion 
proceeded. 

‘**I reckon you think I’m an odd fish to be the 
guardeen of two quality women, for them’s all 
that’s left; but being there's nobody else to take 
it upon him, I suppose I’m better than none. It’s 
the duty of a man that’s got none of his own blood 
to look after, to help to take care of the widows 
and children of them that fought for their country. 
That's my politics. Mis’ Rodney is the widow of 
an old Revolutioner. I dare say you’ve read about 
Major Rodney in the history books ?’’ 

Russel nodded. 

** Well, this is his old homestead, as he still 
liked to call it.’’ 

They had now reached a large gate in the stone 
fence which separated the lawn from a public road, 
and, requesting Russel to enter, his guide resumed. 
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‘*Many agrand tear up we used to have here when 

the young people were alive —dinners and balls 

and weddings; fetching the quality for thirty or 

forty mile, and keeping "em days at atime. The 

old lady come of Virginny stock, and always would 
* do things in high style.’’ 

Two or three coloured children, with cropped 
heads and in blue cotton slips, now came scamper- 
ing down the graveled walks, and after he had 
divided among them his loaded withes, he con- 
tinued moving at a slower pace. ‘*‘ You had better 
look about you, for it isn’t often you have a chance 
to see such big trees and old bushes as we've got 
here. As to the trees, the oaks and elems, we 
don’t brag about them; for give ’em soil and room 
plenty, and the right kind of air, they'll live and 
grow, no thanks to anybody ;—but the bushes, 
these laylocks and these snow-balls, and them 
mock-oranges and smelling-shrubs, though the old 
lady had them planted before my time, I've had 
the training and trimming of ’em, and I guess you 
couldn’t tell where there’s many just like ’em.”’ 

Russel acknowledged that they were of uncom- 
mon beauty and surprising magnitude, and praised 
the ingenuity of the various trellices and frames 
and the variety and luxuriance of the flowers. 

‘* Yes, Mally and I are a little proud of the 
flower-beds. There’s some noble piney’s a’most 
as big as your head, and there’s some lilies that 
would daub your nose with yaller without your 
stooping. Mally plants the flowers herself, but all 
these little contrivances, the sticks with acorns 
and pine-apples on top of them, and them gridiron 
consarns, and them fan-tails and poll-parrot ladders 
to fasten up the creeping things, I made for her. 
But just stop a bit before we get to the porch, 
I’ve been thinking that maybe it isn’t right for me 
to be bringing you here without leave or license. 
For anything I know, there may be something 
wrong about you. Now, tell me just as you would 
before the jury, are you exactly what you seem to 
be ?”” 

‘IT give you my word I am,”’ replied Russel ; 
‘* excepting, indeed, in one particular.”’ 

** And what's that ?”’ 

‘* Something I shall keep a secret.”’ 

“Ts it bad ?”’ 

‘*Excuse me; I shall answer no questions on 
the subject.’’ 

‘* Well, as I’ve brought you so far, I suppose I 
may as well take you in, being it’s my own fault 
that I didn’t ask you sooner. But mind, as I bring 
you here now, the consequence is my look-out; if 
you come agin without being invited, that’{l be all 
your own for’ardness.”’ 

The hall, into which was the principal entrance, 
ran the whole depth of the house, and was so wide 
as to afford space for a window on either side of 
the door. The stairway crussed the farther end, 


and in the middle, the dining-table, already cover- 
ed with its ample and snow-white linen, showed 
that the apartment still subserved the use assigned 
to it in times of old. The outer door stood open, 
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Ssdmitting a pleasant, westerly breeze, and near it 
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sat the venerable mistress of the mansion, in a high- 
backed chair, the glossy leather of whose cushions, 
though here and there perceptible through the fast- 
enings, had been long carefully preserved by a 
covering of gayly-flowered chintz. In her rich, 
old-fashioned dress, a gown of thick brown silk, 
crossed over the bosom by a nicely-plaited ’ker- 
chief; a transparent cap, revealing her locks, almost 
as white as itself and as the bow of spotless satin 
ribbon with which it was surmounted, she had not 
only the air of a gentlewoman, but that of one te- 
nacious of the title and exacting of its immunities, 

The approach of Russel had evidently been un- 
seen, for opposite to her grandmother sat the fair 
culprit or masquerader, panting as if from a race 
and fanning herself with her bonnet, while her 
hair, which had now fallen entirely from the 
slightly curling tresses over her 
sound of footsteps on the porch 
startled her, and she sprang, for concealment, be- 
hind the door. ‘The introduction of the young 
stranger was by no means flattering to his dignity. 
‘*Here is a young man, Mis’ Rodney, that I’ve 
brought in to get his dinner. He says his name is 
Russel.’’ 

‘* Any one presented by Old Truth is always 
welcome to our hospitality,’’ replied the matron, 
formally, though with a gracious inclination to- 
wards the handsome young sportsman. ‘‘ Be 
seated, sir. My grand-daughter, Miss Rodney.’’ 

Russel had too much tact to look in the direc- 
tion to which her gesture had pointed, and while 
turning his eyes in another, as if in quest of the 
lady signified, he saw, by aside glance, that she 
was slipping round the door in a noiseless escape 
from the apartment. ‘‘ Old Truth,’’ as his con- 
ductor had been named, disappeared at the same 
time. 

The manners of Russel were very graceful, and 
with the nice sense of adaptation which marks 
the polished gentleman, he at once introduced sub- 
jects of conversation which could not fail of being 
agreeable to his aged hostess. At first her deport- 
ment had been somewhat lofty, but after she had 
satisfied herself as to his good-breeding, it relaxed 
to the cheerful familiarity, which is so becoming 
and attractive when assumed by the old towards 
the young. At length, when the entrance of a 
pile of plates announced preparations for dinner, 
he had so far won upon her good graces as to be 
invited into the drawing-room, a result which, he 
afterwards learned, was no small honour. 

The visitor had been admiring the fantastic 
carving of a clock, whose summit reached the 
ceiling of the hall, and whose face was dated be- 
fore the beginning of the last century, and that of 
an equally towering case of drawers, which, the 
old lady informed him, was filled solely by table- 
linen, all manufactured in the family. In allusion 
to this, she observed, as she opened a door fronting 
her chair—‘‘ As you seem to have the good taste, 
young gentleman, so uncommon now-a-days, to 


cushion, hung in 
shoulders. The 
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appreciate old-fashioned things, you may be in- 
terested to hear that the greater part of the furni- 
ture in this room has been in the family since be- 
fore the Revolution.” 

With this implied permission to look around 
him, Russell did not neglect to do so. The room 
must have been one of the best style in the days 
of its prime, yet, in number and variety, the ar- 
ticles it contained were small compared with those 
now required to give to an equal space an aspect 
of what is called gentility. On the floor was a 
square Turkey carpet, fringed and bordered, which, 
from its size, could never have been designed to 
cover the whole of any apartment; and around it 
the oaken boards had been dry-rubbed to a degree 
of polish which would appear impracticable in the 
present labour-saving times. The chairs were of 
mahogany, almost dark enough from age to pass 
for ebony, with high straight backs, no doubt con- 
trived to remind their occupants of the upright 
posture decorous for them to maintain, and with 
cushions whose covers of green damask must have 
been of extreme richness, as they even yet retain- 
ed much of their firmness and smoothness of tex- 
ture. Between the front windows hung a large 
mirror, whose narrow frame was crowned with an 
immense bouquet of gilt lilies; and under this was 
a very small, slender-limbed piano, for which the 
gazer felt a momentary reverence, when he re- 
membered that its compeers might have resounded 
to the touch of Beethoven or of the Bachs. On 
the opposite side were a pair of card-tables, whose 
legs seemed bowed by the weight of the cumbrous 
slabs they supported, and in a corner stood a round 
tea-table, large enough to banquet King Arthur 
and his court, with its immense disk turned out- 
ward and resting upon a lion’s head, which frown- 
ed grimly down on a set of formidable claws. 
Another corner was crossed by the mantelpiece, 
which displayed an array of Chinese mandarins 
and little porcelain mugs, each containing a bunch 
of strawberries manufactured of scarlet cloths, and 
over which was a panel filled by an old portrait. 
On the same side with the door was a walnut 
book-case, a really handsome one, with arabesque 
sashes, and a cornice ornamented with a carved 
eagle holding in its talons a half-furled ensign of 
the stripes and stars. 

‘* That book-case is a modern article, being only 
sixteen years old,’’ said Mrs. Rodney, who, during 
her guest’s survey had occupied herself with her 
knitting, passing the bright needles through her 
slender fingers with the knack of one who is care- 
ful to ‘‘ work like a lady.”’ ‘‘ It was presented to 
my husband shortly before his death by our humble 
friend, Old Truth—his own workmanship. It is 
so well done, that I have no doubt had he been 
instructed he might have become a genius.’’ 

Russel did not think this an occasion for an ar- 
gument as to whether genius was acquired or in- 
nate, and she continued. 

‘*Those window curtains, if you choose to ex- 
amine them, are of linen cambric, and were tam- 
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boured by my sisters and myself. Muslin curtains 
of such a fabric would have seemed extravagant in 
those times, as they would have had to come from 
India, and linen was cheaper, being made nearer 
home. But matters have changed ; now muslin is 
only muslin, and the curtains are the only things 
in the room which have an appearance of being 
valuable.”’ 

Russel professed ignorance of such articles, and 
was considered excusable. 

‘*T should,”’ added the old lady, ‘‘ have excepted 
the pictures.”’ 

‘That is, indeed, a noble old portrait,’’ re- 
turned the gentleman, pointing to the one over the 
mantel. ‘‘If a native production, I should judge 
it to be one of Coply’s.”’ 

‘* That is the name I have heard it ascribed to. 
It is a likeness of my husband's father, and was 
taken in Boston before the war; but it is not that 
I allude to. Those’’—pointing to some smaller 
frames on the walls—‘‘ those are the pictures by 
which I set the greatest store, as they were all 
done by different female members of our family. 
I do not ask your opinion of the embroidery, as 
that you will not understand, but you will find the 
design very pretty and romantic.”’ 

Her auditor accordingly reviewed them, and 
found one to be a shepherdess feeding a few sheep 
in the peaceful vicinity of a church, which, though 
at avery short perspective, was scarcely larger than 
one of the flock. Another was a lamb carrying in 
its mouth a basket of flowers; and the third, a dog 
bending beneath the weight of a cornucopia, the 
contents of which were, very naturally, rolling out 
upon the ground. Any one of them might have 
elicited a sharp critique from the fair consumers of 
Berlin patterns in the present worsted- working era. 

‘*T esteem those specimens of taste and industry, 
because they can be preserved for generations, and 
to the last that inherit them, are proofs that their 
female ancestors have received the education of 
gentlewomen. You have no idea of the time and 
expense they require. They tell me that such 
things are now out of favour, but it is the duty of 
the old to adhere to well-tested systems, in spite 
of innovations that may turn out to be dangerous, 
and I have had my granddaughter taught the same 
things pretty much that I learned myself. They 
will be enough for her if she makes good use of 
them, for there never were such women since as 
used to grace Lady Washington’s drawing-rooms. 
There is my little Marian’s piece, which she did 


at ———. You have heard of the Moravian 
boarding-school? It is a mourning-pie®@, and 
dedicated to the memory of her grandfather. The 


monument, you perceive, is inscribed with his 
name and the date of his death. Marian wrote 
the German text herself, which few young ladies 
could have done, though I believe the faces of the 
figures, the gentleman and the two ladies—or no; 
I believe one of the ladies has her face covered 
with her handkerchief, and the gentleman has his 
hidden by his hat; but the face of the other lady, 














OLD TRUTH AND THE TROUT-FISHER. 


who ought to be meant for Marian herself, was, I 
think, painted by one of the teachers. Faces 
never look quite natural worked in satin-stitch.”’ 

During the progress of this dissertation, the 
visitor chanced to overhear the following fragment 
of a confabulation which was held on the porch 
outside of the windows. 

** What did you do, Mally, to desarve the pun- 
ishing dress ?”’ 

‘“*T only gave Dinah’s young ones a ride about 
the garden in your wheel-barrow— poor little black 
things !’’ 

The answer to this was the peculiar chuckle of 
Old Truth. 

The savoury smell of the trout, reeking from 
the hall, now drew the old lady to the door, and 
returning immediately, she summoned her guest 
to the table. As he was seating himself, Marian, 
divested of her stately apparel, entered, and curt- 
seying, hurriedly took her place on the opposite 
side. Receiving his impressions from the account 
of Old Truth, and from her ‘‘ mourning: piece,”’ 
Russel had almost feared the reappearance of his 
fair vision, lest the charm of her beauty should be 
marred by a tomboy affectation of Di. Vernon or 
a dull parody of the pertness of Charlotte Grandi- 
son. But his apprehensions were soon removed. 
Her demeanour was perfectly natural, and was 
quiet almost to reserve. To be sure the spirit of 
mirth did occasionally betray itself, but, in her low 
though ringing laugh, ard the joyous twinkle of 
the dimples about her mouth, it never transgressed 
the restrictions of lady-like decorum. 

During the progress of the meal Mrs. Rodney 
adroitly drew from her guest such an account of 
himself as was necessary to establish his claims to 
his present companionship. The chief particulars 
of this were, that he had come from New York ; 
that his parents had been long dead, and that his 
minority had been spent under the charge of an 
uncle, an extensive importer in a mercantile line ; 
that for some months past his health had been 
delicate, on which consideration he had been or- 
dered into the country; and that a sight of the 
charming trout stream in their vicinity had been 
his inducement to stop at Bloomsbury. 

As soon after dinner as propriety required, the 
guest moved to take leave. He thanked the old 
lady, with due formality, for her politeness, and 
in return was invited to repeat his visit. ‘‘ There 
is no society in the village,’’ said she, ‘‘ nor, in- 
deed, in the neighbourhood, and as you may some- 
times find the want of it, even though you have 
plenty of amusement, you shall find yourself wel- 
come here.”’ 

On leaving the hall, Russel cast a glance of 
mischievous exultation upon his conductor, who, 
during the time of dinner had been sitting on the 
porch, shaping sticks for tying up flower-stalks, 
and who now arose to escort him to the gate. 

‘*Those are fine passion-flowers shading the 
porch,”’ said the young gentleman, making an 
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excuse to look back; ‘‘yet I have seen much 
larger vines growing wild in the West Indies.”’ 

‘*You didn’t tell Mis’ Rodney that you had 
ever been in the Ingies,’’ returned the other, 
quickly. 

‘* How do you know I didn’t ?”’ 

‘* Because, while you thought I was only whit- 
tling sticks, I was listening to all you said. I 
thought you might get yourself invited back, and 
I wanted to know who you were and all about 
you.”’ 

**T hope you were satisfied ?”’ 

‘* Why, it was all well enough as far as it went, 
but it seemed to me vou were trying to make out 
as fair a story about yourself as possible. You 
never said anything about having a secret you 
wanted to hide, nor about being in the Ingies, and 
it’s queer that a man who had been away across 
the sea shouldn’t want to talk about it.’’ 

‘* How do you know but that these two matters 
are connected ?”’ 

‘‘Arethey? Well, it’s very likely. But, come, 
let’s have the secret—out with it.’’ 

‘*Tt’s queer,’’ said Russel, in return, ‘‘ that you 
should insist so strongly upon that without offering 
me the inducement of your confidence. Now, I 
know as little of you as you doof me, Mr. Truth.”’ 

‘* Mister Truth!’’ chuckled the other. ‘‘ And 
do you think that’s my name ?”’ 

‘‘ The ladies called you Old Truth.” 

‘Why, that’s jus@a nickname I got from 
Mally. My name’s Archy Brown.” 

‘* Well, Mr. Brown, why do you nickname the 
young lady Mally?, Why don’t you call her May ? 
—that is prettier.’’ 

‘“*T’ll call her Mally,”’ said Archy, with a look 
of determination. 

‘* And why does she call you Old Truth ?”’ 

‘*T suppose because I’ve got such a desp’rate 
sickening at telling lies,’’ was the answer, de- 
livered with much solemnity. ‘‘ That’s what I 
wanted to have a talk with you about. Did you 
think from what I told you, as we were coming 
along here before, that I was working for the old 
lady just because her husband had been a revo- 
lutioner ? 

‘* Well, I didn’t mean to cheat you, and it’s 
kept me oneasy to think I might have done it. 
I’ve got a couple of fence panels to mend here, 
so, if you'll set down on that heap of rails, I'll 
tell you all about it. 

‘*When I was a youngster, I had a wonderful 
fancy for old soldiers, that I got from reading 
Weems’s Life of Marion—a grand book, isn’t it? 
—makes the heart thump and the blood bile, like 
the drum and fife. I couldn’t have stood to be 
help to a common man, so I came to live with the 
major, and though my business was only to work 
at the farming, | always felt as if I was under the 
command of a rale officer. At that time the old 
gentleman had a fine lot of land here beside the 
homestead, that he came by as a bounty grant; 
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but somehow he was too open-handed, and had 
two or three high-flying sons that helped to spend 
faster than the crops could grow. Mally’s father 
was the last of them, and he died better than six- 
teen years ago, when she was a baby—poor little 
thing! So the estate was mortgaged, one tract 
after another, till there was nothing left but the 
old farm and a piece of woodland that wouldn't 
have brought more than the price of clearing. 
Still the major was hard run and talked of mort- 
gaging, and as I knowed he couldn’t spare any of 
the farm, I sot my brains to puzzling out what he 
could do with the woodland. I was cutting down 
a saw-log on it one day, when, just in a thicket 
near me, [ found a new little spring, that had made 
the ground swampy about, though nobody ever 
took the trouble to find out where the water come 
from. I had once druv the carriage to the Springs 
with the major and the old madam, and I recol- 
lected what a blame bad taste the water had, and 
what a power of money was made out of it, so I 
thought if I could get this to taste of magneshy or 
brimstone, it would be a good spec for the boss. 
It must have been Old Nick put it in my head. 
The next day I went down to the river town with 
a load of marketing, and what does I do but go to 
a "pothecary and buys salts and sulphur and asa- 
fedity as if it was for the horses. I ain’t agoing to 
tell you how I fixed it, for fear you might some- 
time be tempted to do such a rascally trick your- 
self, but I made a contrivance and stuck it down 
into the ground, that when the water biled up it 
would bring a little taste of the physic with it. 
When I had put all to rights and the water looked 
clear agin, I took a cup of it up to the house to 
show the major what a grand diskivery I had 
made. ‘The old man jumped a’most out of his 
skin with joy. It makes me ashamed to think of 
it yef.”’ 

The narrator put his rough hands to his face, 
which Russel saw was actually flushed with emo- 
tion. 

“I think I can see him now,’’ he resumed, 
‘‘with his white-topped boots, his powdered head 
and his cocked hat. He hurried down with me to 
the spring, tasted the water, looked the better 
pleased the nastier it got, and straight off wrote to 
a shifty money-hunting man he had seen at the 
springs, who was crazy for speculating property, 
that he had a capital mineral spring for sale. On 
comes the chap, guzzles the water, offers a good 
round price for it with a bit of the land, and 
was took up in short order. Then he goes to 
work, clears off the wood about the spring, which 
was in a pretty little hallow, with the ground 
sloping nicely down on all aides, and gets at put- 
ting up a great long stone house, expecting aginst 
the next summer to have all the quality in the 
country crowding to it—for as soon as he had 
bought the spring he had some lengthy pieces 
printed about it in the newspapers. I kept my 
machinery going till they had the house up to the 
second story windows, but many a squeeze I had 


through the bushes by moonlight and daybreak to fix 
it without anybody seeing me. But at last I had to 
be sent off to the city with the team, for there was 
no railroads nor canawls in them days to send pro- 
duce by. I was afeared the trick might be found 
out while I was gone, and it kept me oneasy all 
the time, but I couldn't hurry back, for the roads 
were bad and the hauling was heavy. Sure 
enough, when I got home it had been found out, 
and there had been a grand blow-up between the 
speculator and the major. I had to confess all, 
and offer to take my Bible oath that I had done it 
of my own accord. The way it happened was, 
some strangers had been brought to taste the 
water, and all the physic was gone. Then they 
fell to joking the owner about hoaxing or getting 
gulled. They were geologers, too, and argyed 
that such water couldn’t be in such a place nohow. 
Then he got mad, and fell a-digging in the ground 
to stump them, and what does he come across but 
my contrivance. Up he went to the major, stamp- 
ing and swearing, blaming the poor old man with 
cheating, and threatening to go to law if he did 
not take back his bargain and give him damages. 
The major knowed he was innocent, and threat- 
ened him with a lie-bill. 

‘** Well, that’s the way the thing had went, and 
in spite of all I could say, the fellow still pretend- 
ed to think the major had a hand in it, for, you 
see, if he had give up, he’d have lost his chance 
to get back his money. To law they went, and 
the major was cleared, but it fretted him so to be 
brought before the public in such a dirty business, 
and to have the whippersnappers of lawyers poking 
their fun at him, that he fell sick. Some said, too, 
that it was from setting in the crowded court-house 
and then riding in the cold; but anyhow, one way 
was no better than the other for me, and in a week 
or two there was an end of him.’’ 

Old Truth had gradually cedsed working, and 
now leaning his elbows on the top rail of the fence, 
with his chin between his hands, he looked so- 
lemnly in the face of his listener, and his lip quiv- 
ered as he proceeded. 

‘* You may think how I felt to be the cause of 
sending out of the world a veteran, as Weems calls 
’em, that had often and agin been saved from the 
bullets of the British. I made a promise in my 
heart that I would never more tell a lie or play the 
cheat about anything as long as I lived. But that 
wouldn't have made up for the mischief | had done. 
Here was the old lady, and Mally—she was a baby 
then—and her mother, who died soon after, and 
there was nobody to see after them. All the land 
had to be sold but just a little piece about the 
house, not enough to keep them and to pay for the 
farming. So I made up my mind that as I had 
robbed them of their guardeen, I'd do what I could 
for them myself. So I fell to work, and ploughed 
and sowed and reaped and thrashed, all as if it was 
for myself. I cleared some, too, till it’s a nice, 


snug little farm agin. There, you can see the line 
fence going over them hills back of the h 
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and coming down here along the creek and run- 
ning out there to that hazel thicket. I’ve been at 
this for better than fifteen year, and have never 
took a dollar’s worth off the place more than my 
victuals and clothes; and please God, I intend to 
do it as long as Mis’ Rodney lives, and Mally, too, 
if she doesn’t take it into her head to get a hus- 
band, as most of the gals do, though I hope she 
won't.’” 

‘* You have atoned nobly for your error, my good 
friend,’ said Russel, warmly. 

**] don’t want you to blarney me,’’ interrupted 
Archy, with an impatient twitch of the shoulders. 
**T wasn’t a bragging. I haven't done enough yet, 
and maybe never shall. I sometimes think it will 
trouble my mind all my life. But now let’s hear 
what you have to tell.’’ 

The young gentleman replied, with an air of 
mystery—‘‘If I should tell you my secret you 
would repeat it to the ladies, wouldn't you ?”’ 

**T won’t promise not to, for as I’m the one that 
took you there, it belongs to me to tell them all I 
can find out about you, partic’ larly as they asked 
you back agin.”’ 





‘*Then I sha’n’t tell you,’’ said Russel. 

‘*Tt must be something blame bad, since you're 
so afraid to speak about it,’’ persisted Old Truth, 
in a tone of blunt severity. 

‘* Think what you please, I sha’n't tell. Good- 


; by.” 


‘* Holloa, youngster!’’ called Archy after him. 
Russel stopped, and he continued—‘** Mind, if you 
come back here you're not agoing to get a chance 
to spark Mally. I'll put a stone in your way. 
She sha’n’t have any fellow with a bad con- 
science.”’ 

‘*T did not say that I had a bad conscience.”’ 

‘*So much the worse if you haven’t. Any man 
that’s done a thing he’s afraid to speak of, and 
hasn’t a troubled conseience about it, is ready to 
do it agin.”’ 

Russel shook his head and walked on, while 
Old Truth, muttered to himself, as he resumed his 
work—‘‘ He’s a blame nice looking chap, tight 
and trig as you please. Pity if he has anytuing 
on his mind. I'll have to keep a sharp eye on 
him.” 

(To be continued.) 
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In the quaint imaginative histories, 
Chronicled by men of olden time, 
Many sage moralities and mysteries 
Lie couched in prose or rhyme. 


The beautiful humanities of chivalry, 
That blended heaven’s with a human throne, 
Where fine Devotion held a chastened rivalry 
With the heart’s chosen one. 


* > * * al * 


How the young ’squire for knightly honours yearning, 
With rigid fast and penitential prayer, 

From eve till early dawn by tapers burning, 
Knelt at the altar stair. 


Knelt very meekly, clad in a white vesture, 
With hands cross-folded o’er his manly breast 

And vowed, by Holy Rood, with holy gesture, 
To succour the oppressed ; 


To be an iron stay to innocent weakness ; 
All peril, seeking good, to deem as nought; 
To béar in ladies’ bower a reverent meekness ; 
In war a lion’s port. 


And thus, with mitred blessing on him resting, 
In fair and shining armour forth he trod, 
And adventures marvelous weut questing, 
In honour of his God. 


Through the dim forests, overhung with shadows— 
ugh many dismal, dark and perilous ways, 


With here and there a glimpse of golden meadows, 
He wandered many days. 


And though behind him and around were voices, 
Sweet voices, crying fondly, “Oh, come back!" 

And though before were gulfs and hideous noises, 
He still pursued his track. 


For well he knew, though graced with wondrous merit, 
Full many a difficult batile must be fought, 

Or ere the Christian warrior could inherit 
The glorious land he sought. 


Oh, man! thy youthful errors all confessing, 
Put thou on raiment of the purest white, 

And, meekly kneeling, crave God’s holy blessing 
On thee, his chosen Knight. 


Then, with the strength that blessing hath imparted, 
Go forth a warrior pilgrim clad in mail, 

To lift the weary and the desolate hearted, 
Who droop in Life’s dark vale. 


Go forth, and though the way be dark and fearful, 
And spectral shapes thine onward path molest— 

And voices, summer-lipp’d with accents tearful. 
Cry, “ Brother, turn and rest!” 


Wrestle thou boldly, though their name be legion— 
True to thyself, none can thyself withstand— 

And thou shalt tread at length the peerless region 
Of God’s own shining land. 
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T one of those crowded con- 
Wecerts which were given in 
©) New York in the summer of 
1843, at the Tabernacle, a 
young gentleman belonging to 
a neighbouring city made his 
first and only appearance in 
His name was not in 
the programme of the evening, and the 
only announcement which heralded him 
to the audience was a request from the 
conductor of the concert that an amateur 

{ might be permitted to sing a single song 
between the first and second parts. The proposal 
having been received with the warmest tokens of 
approbation, a very youthful person ascended the 
platform, accompanied by the pianist of the eve- 
ning, and, in a fine, deep tenor voice, gave a com- 
position of his own with the most marked effect. 
‘The nervousness with which the first essay of this 
gifted amateur was attended, entirely disappeared 
upon his reappearance, in response to a unanimous 
encore on the part of the indulgent auditory, and 
the stranger-youth retired amidst the most rap- 
turous applause from all parts of the crowded hall. 
Few knew him there, and none breathed his name ; 
but all felt that in that young debutant there was 
the making of a singer who would one day rival the 
best and most widely renowned of the profession. 

The writer of this, more fortunate than most of 
that audience, did know him, and was one of the 
first to congratulate him upon his success, and to 
advise him to come more boldly before the public 
as a vocalist. This, for reasons of his own, he 
shrank from at the time. He was desirous of going 
abroad and of perfecting himself in his profession 
before publicly adopting it as the means of support. 
But he yielded so far, at length, as to promise to 
return to that city in the course of three or four 
months, and then to give a concert, aided by such 
talent as was freely offered to him by several of 
the most popular musical professors and amateurs 
there. But a few weeks had transpired since this 
occurrence, when a relative of this gifted aspirant 
for musical fame called upon the writer and an- 
nounced the melancholy fact of his sudden decease 
in a southern city. The effect of this unlooked for 
intelligence was as that which we should feel were 
we to see a shining star forsake its celestial orbit 
and fall, quenched, to earth. He had left upon the 
public mind but the single, casual, fleeting impres- 
sion already described; but in the private circles 
of more than one of our cities, he had done far 
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more than this. In these his singing had, for 
years, formed a separate and distinct delight. Asa 
boy, he had a soprano voice of over three octaves, 
and the greatest power of execution, combined 
with a sweetness and a natural pathos rarely cha- 
racterizing the singing of the most distinguished 
artists. In the change of voice which always 
comes with increase of years, this true soprano 
never was lost; and, to the day of his death, he 
sang with facility up to the Do and Dog in altis- 
simo of a woman’s voice. And this voice was at 
the same time sweet, natural, forcible, full and 
flexible—that is, he could execute, with exactness 
and effect, the most difficult cavatinas, combining 
trills, chromatics, diatonic runs, intervals of eighths, 
tenths, twelfths, and double octaves. His friends, 
people who hold the highest position in the private 
circles of his native city, and many of whom are 
cultivated musicians, preferred this voice, under 
favourable circumstances—that is, when it was 
clear, unfatigued, and unaffected by cold or weak- 
ness—to any female singer’s they had ever heard. 
In fact, the combination of powers it possessed 
was certainly without any parallel in our reading 
or experience. 

It was of unsurpassed rank as to timbre or 
quality, and of power that was truly astonishing. 
At the top of its bent, and under the guidance of 
the pure and passionate Italian style, of which he 
had become master by mature and devoted study, 
it was potent to excite, sway, and throw into ec- 
stasy its hearers. Its volume was vast, equal, as 
has been said to us by one most competent to make 
the comparison, to Braham’s. It had a decidedly 
poetic character, displaying the rare union of chi- 
valric, heroic tone, with an ideal sadness or ten- 
derness; and as to the execution, its master was 
capable of overcoming the most difficult passage, 
though it were full of the most rapid chromatic 
runs. For the performance of what may be called 
the grand epic in music, his voice was more ad- 
mirably adapted than any which the writer has 
ever heard, with the single exception of Braham’s; 
it embraced full three octaves. 

It will be perceived that, in these last observa- 
tions upon this remarkable voice, we have dwelt 
upon the tenor portion of it, our first remarks 
having had reference to the soprano, for it pos- 
sessed both in equal purity. 

We should not omit to mention that our young 
friend sang in all the continental languages, Span- 
ish, French, German and Italian, as well as in 
English. e 
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Such is the plain and not exaggerated extent of 

that loss which, in the early decease of one so en- 
dowed, the musical world has sustained. It is } 
true the world knows it not, and will rear no mo- { 
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nument and write no record in his praise; but the 
hand of private friendship may pen the one, while 
in many a loving and lamenting heart may rise 
the other. 





THE POET AND LADY. 


A DRAMATIC FRAGMENT 


BY R. H. DUNLAP. 


Poet. Ou for the freshness of my youthful prime! 
Fain would I drink from your enchanted cup 
Again, ye graceful spirit-sisterhood 
From the weird Land of Faéry—again 
Would feel the murmur of your melody 
With its still voiceless echoes, glad my heart 
With the visions of the beautiful of yore. 

Oh breathe upon me, till I feel again 

The wild and restless buoyancy that filled 
Life’s glorious morning hour—the airy dreams, 
The passionate longing of an aspirant 

To tread the fair song-spirit’s gay demesne, ? 
Perchance to find some rare and peerless gem ( 
To shine mid her regalia. Yet, although 

The withered hand of black adversity 

Hath mingled poison in the charmed draught, 
Still will I revel with the starry troop 

Of holy and delicious memories 

That ever will emparadise the hour 

When joyously I plumed my youthful pinion, 
Soaring into the far unshadowed realm 

Of Fancy’s bright ideal, worshiping 

The charms of her “enskyed divinity.” ; 

Lady. And wouldst thou falter in thy ministry g 
To the fair queen of Song? Art weary now? 
Perchance thou hast essayed on waxen wings, 

That cheated thy proud spirit in the hour 

Of sorest trial, and could not withstand 

The dazzling lustre of the quickened beams 

Of her effulgent glory. But away 

With idle jest—I would not mock thy sorrow, 

Nor lightly sport with thy sad-heartedness ! 

What though thy morn hath past? Doth not the sun 

In all the splendour of meridian power 

Surpass the radiance of the morning-star? 

Then rouse thee in thy manhood’s pride, nor yearn 

For life’s returnless cycles—but take heart, ; 

Although the marshaled hosts of Sorrow’s clouds ’ 

Befleck the sky of noon ; for they shall pass 

Upon the shifting winds of circumstance, 

And leave nor trace nor shadow that may dim 

The quiet beauty of the firmament; 

And don thy brightest panoply, and stand 

A gallant knight, and a real champion 

For the fair sovereign of the realm of Song. 

Light is the burden of her flow’ry bands, 

And ringeth on the ear most pleasantly 

Her silver-toned trumpet, as she twines 

The crowning laure! o’er her vassal’s brow. 

See, how his high heart beateth—and his eye 

Hath an exulting light, beneath the boon 

Of his unswerving loyalty! 
Poet. 


‘Tis true, 


The triumph hour is joyous, and the tones 
Of a glad sympathy enweave a spell 
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That lives and lingers with an eloquence 
Upon the Poet's heart, that well might veil 
And mantle in its sunlit drapery 
The earthliness of life. And yet I faint 
And droop beneath the shadows that enwrap 
Life’s summer with their palsying influence. 

Lady. ‘Tis not for thee, or such as thee, to feel 
The weary languor of the Summer's prime, 
When the soul faints beneath its fervid power. 
Tis ever spring-time in the Poet’s heart— 
And if its fragrant buds should e’er put forth 
The blooms of early summer, and entrance 
The spirit with their rich and rare perfumes, 
Ne’er do they feel the blight of young decay— 
But stayed in all the splendour and the pomp 
Of their most gorgeous blossoming, they pass 
Into the fullness of perennial life. 

Poet. Thy voice speaks pleasant music, and it wakes 
Old memories to life, all glory-clad. 
Methinks [ hear the thrilling clarion sounding 
Of the gay knights of old—and the bright air 
Is vocal with the silver harmony 
Of the brave troubadours. Sweet voices ring 
Beneath the festal sky of Italy; 
Oh, clear and beautiful—and yet again 
Song’s radiant spirit waves her magic wand— 
I hear the mimic-singer’s gentle lay 
Tempering the master-singer’s mighty strain— 
And now, like the deep tones of Ocean, come 
Strains of white-bearded harpers unto me, 
Grand and majestic—and I feel the spell 
Waking to life my spirit’s energies. 
And the first soaring of my reflumed wing 
Shall be to thee, fair lady, when my heart 
Breaks its inglorious slumbers, and essays 
To forge its ring upon the golden chain 
That links the future to the star-lit past. 

Lady. The Poet hath a glorious heritage— 
His birthright cometh from the Infinite— 
And his high patent of nobility 
Hath Angel Genius graved. World-wide it is, 
By the blue bending sky encanopied, 
And the fair sheen of its broad emerald field 
Is with bright silver and bend-azure barred. 
“ GENIUS KNOWS NOT DESPAIR,” in bold relief 
Is god-inscribed upon its blazonry 
In words of living sunlight. It were meet 
That he should be no recreant, but stamp 
With the bright flashing of a meteor track 
Fame’s broad empyrean, and falter never 
With his life’s wane. But, with a lofty pride, 
“The eagle-spirit of a child of Song,” 
Nursed to a high endeavour, should go forth 
On pinions tense and soaring, and should breathe 
Its very life in music, as it passed 
The portal of the Poet’s paradise. 








“BIG ABEL AND THE LITTLE MANHATTAN.,.’* 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


nal book, original in concep- 
tion, conduct and tone. It 
may be called an emblemati- 
cal romance of homely life. 
The most obvious design is to 
gossip, or rather give voice to 
under-toned comments about the condition 
of the Island of Manhatian, and, more 
especially, of the great city which oppresses 
its southern end. A less superficial pur- 
pose is that of contrasting the present con- 
dition with that under the aboriginal dy- 
nasty—of contrasting, apart from conventionality, 
the true values of the savage and civilized state. 
The story, on the mere face of it, runs that a 
houseless vagabond, the great-grandson of Henry 
Hudson the navigator, and the descendant from 
the last Indian chief of the Maunahatta, that these 
two being a little demented, or whimsical, or igno- 
rant, through long desuetude of the world’s usages, 
propose to themselves (after being armed with the 
proper documents) the institution of a claim, in 
‘*The Supreme Court of Judicature,’’ to the whole 
island of New York. The narrative (if such it 
can be termed) opens with the introduction of the 
two claimants, who possess themselves, at the base 
of the white shot tower on the East river, of the 
papers by which the claim is to be sustained. 
They then proceed to a tavern, and— 

‘** All that Lankey Fogle did, was to call out 
to the landlord to put more light on, which being 
done, he threw off his hat, turned about and looked 
calmly on Big Abel. There was the straight 
black hair, the swarthy skin, the slumberous and 
autumnal eye. There was no mistaking these. 
The Little Manhattan, beyond adoubt! And now 
Big Abel—where are you? A little musty scrap, 
out of the box, another, and still another. It 
seems so. In truth it does. Old Henry Hudson's 
lineal heir—great-grandson, it would seem. Lan- 
key Fogle, (this was a name he got from idle boys, 
and not by birth,) great-grandson to that fierce old 
chief, who swayed with iron this island once, head- 
ing his red Manhattanese! Big Abel, great-grand- 
son to the old navigator-trader, of brave English 
blood. By right of nature this city, built it who 
did, is the Little Manhattan's clearly, all. Big 
Abel claims, as first discoverer, (Lankey Fogle 
glares on this ;) but, better still, purchase of some 
old chief or other. He thinks it was the same 
chief that Lankey claims from; but this he can’t 
make out so well. The oblong box is shut again; 
the city is between them, but whose, who can tell ? 
To-morrow they will set forth, dividing it for them- 
selves, each taking what he can, in fairness and 
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{ good will. For they are friends now—perfect con- 


fidence—perfect confidence between them. The 
long mistrust with which they have lowered at 
each other through the courts is ended now, melted 
into a fine, twilight mist, in which each seems 
magnified and gentle to the other. To-bed, now, 
not as for many years, but hopeful of their own. 
Yes, these—so far apart in many things, so close 
together in their fortunes now —are whimsical 
enough to make belief that the old merchant-navi- 
gator and the old Indian chief are still abroad 
through all these streets, in spirit; that, somehow 
or other, as the colour of the soil shows itself in 
the tree, they are still out of their very graves, 
holding to the city as their own. Well, we shall 
see what came of it.”’ 

The true purpose of the book now begins. In 
their rovings through the city, the claimants look 
with appropriative eye, each to such items of house 
or land, or water-privilege, or what not, as seems 
most in accordance with the spirit (either of nature 
or civilization) by which he claims. The fountains, 
for example, and the Indian statues at the tobacco- 
shop doors, are turned over, without a murmur, to 
the Little Manhattan. In the division which is to 
take place when the Supreme Court shall have 
favourably decided, these (the fountains and other 
such matters) are to be unhesitatingiy the Indian’s. 
On the other hand, Trinity church, Delmonico’s, 
and all the broker’s offices, banks, etc., etc., with 
the wharves and the shipping mure particularly, 
are as undeniably the right of the heir of Henry 
Hudson. The discussions carried on between the 
two afford opportunities for that suggestive contrast 
which may be stated, in brief, as the moral of the 
story. We look upon a minute account of the 
nooks and corners of the city, most especially of 
that portion of it known as the East Bowery (a 
terra incognita)—we look upon this and upon an 
infinite variety of humourous or pathetic observa- 
tion, as merely an underplot to the main action, 
an undercurrent to the upper thesis—more properly 
as a meaning accompaniment to the air which is 
the staple of the whole. 

The style throughout is peculiarly the author’s 
own. We cite a brief passage which will serve 
very well to exemplify it:— 

‘*Done it was; and, out at the Mount Vernon 
gate again, they struck across the country. 

‘There is a little hill there, and rising that by 
winding paths, through an orchard, they got upon 
the road. Beyond, descending now, they come 
upon the sunken meadows, with little rills running, 
creeping rather, here and there, and glittering in 

* Wiley & Putnam’s Library of American Books, No. 
By Cornelius Matthews. 
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the moon. About, a few late fellows, the frogs 
were piping, in a revel of their own; and now 
and then, as Lankey and Big Abel glide along, 
some little birds, troubled in their dreams, stirring 
in the bushes. In the midst of all this stillness or 
calm motion of the night, a figure passed them— 
in the very middle of the field—a figure, singing. 

‘*It was quite clear who this was, without a 
question. A Poor Scholar, who had wandered 
out into the open country, and the clear night, to 
coax away certain cares that pressed at his heart ; 
to think over a past full of gloom and sadness and 
hard perplexities, and to call up as he wandered on 
a fair shape whose shadowy hand he sought in 
vain, for it flew away ever as he stretched his own 
toward it. Pale he was, indeed, but with eyes lit 
as the night was with a more than common and 
day-time lustre. His apparel—one could see—was 
plain, and darkened into a better black than be- 
longed to it in broad daylight, by the friendly night. 
And yet, poor and sad and sorrowful as he was, as 
you would suppose, he went on his way singing a 
cheerful song, blessing everything about him, whe- 
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ther it was the green earth his foot trod upon or 
the air that caught his fingers as he shook them in 
chorus to his singing, or the blue, far away sky he 
looked up to often as he walked. 

*** William—the Poor Scholar!’ said Big Abel 
to the Little Manhattan, as he crossed them. ‘He 
had a case in court once, I recollect. It was all 
about a book, and the judge said it was a glorious 
thing to write a book; and that’s all he got for it.’’’ 

The Poor Scholar here introduced, and his mis- 
tress, form the subject of an episode, by aid of 
which the author is enabled to bring out in truer 
light the main interest of his theme. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Matthews has written an 
ingenious, an original, and altogether an excellent 
book—a book especially well adapted to a series 
which is distinctively American. Its chief defect 
is a very gross indefinitiveness, not of conception, 
but of execution. Out of ten readers nine will be 
totally at a loss to comprehend the meaning of the 
author. Of course, nothing so written can hope 
to be popular ;—but we presume that mere popu- 
larity is by no means Mr. Matthews’ intention. 
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ALVAS AND INEZ. 


(EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM.) 


BY WM. RUSSELL, JR. 


Bestpe a fount, whose waters pure 
In snowy vase did play, 
Bright Inez fair, in robe of white, 
Knelt silently to pray; 
To pray for him, her own true knight, 
Who fought for Spain’s renown— 
Whose step was proud—whose eye was bright 
As his who won the crown. 


Unto her breast a golden cross 
With reverence she pressed, 

While balmy breeze from orange bower 
Her ringlets soft caressed ; 

Her lip, which wel! the lovely rose 
Might envy for its hue, 

Moved gently as she breathed a prayer 
Of pure devotion true. 


The tell-tale breeze in silence paused 
As it roamed near the spot; 

The night-bird on the leafy bough 
Her own sweet song forgot ;— 

The evening queen her softest ray 
Shed down in richest sheen, 

And clothed in purest robe of pearl 
The bright, enchanting scene. 


Her prayer was o’er, and she arose, 
Yet lingered near the spot; 

For bygone scenes endeared each flower, 
Which could not be forgot :— 

Her fingers wandered o’er her lute— 
And on the listening air 

There roamed such soft and gentle notes, 
As e’en would banish care. 


That thrilling lute its song had ceased, 
And leaned her form beside— 

But from her soft and coral lips, 
Ere yet its tones had died, 

There gushed the breath of melody, 
In accents sweet and long,— 

’T was of her lover that she sang— 
Oh, listen to her song! 


“ He’s gone unto the battle field, 
His trusty blade in fight to wield,— 
And though my bosom holds him dear, 
Perchance he sleeps upon the bier: 
Holy Mother, 
Protect him there! 
Holy Mother, 
List to my prayer! 


“What words of love, when last we met, 
Fell from his lips—I hear them yet; 
Bat foemen came—I’|| not repine ; 
He guards his country’s sacred shrine! 
Holy Mother, 
Protect him there! 
Holy Mother, 
List to my prayer!” 


From War’s dire scenes brave Alvas came, 
And hastened to her bower; 
But when he heard her gentle song 
There at the moonlit hour, 
He paused beneath an orange shade, 
And gazed in silence long,— 
Until her lips had ceased to move, 
That breathed for him the song. 
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Then quick he sped along those walks 
O’erhung by leafy bough, 

The while his rich and darkling plume 
Waved o’er his warlike brow; 

His armour bright, of burnished steel, 
Shone like a glittering star 

When first we see its silvery beams 
In heaven’s dome afar. 


Fair Inez heard his footsteps—well 
She knew that princely tread, 

Which oft had made the foemen shrink 
With terror and with dread: 

Gazelle-like, neath the moon-lit bough, 
She flew to meet his smile, 

Yet fearful lest each moment might 
Her new-born hopes beguile. 


They met;—her snowy arms were twined 
Around his gorgeous form ; 

Her tresses rippled o’er his breast 
Like wavelets ere the storm: 
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He pressed upon her glowing lips 
Fond rapture’s thrilling kiss, 

And gazed into those soft, dark eyes, 
And read a world of bliss. 

* o * . 

Along the castle’s sombre walls 
From trellised windows gleamed 

The taper’s light, while on the breeze 
Broad banners proudly streamed : 

Within those halls of old renown 
Bright lords and ladies stood, 

Within whose veins did circle free 
Spain’s proudest, noblest blood. 


There every eye with pleasure beamed— 
Each heart beat high with joy,— 
And wealth and splendour shone amid 
The royal revelry: 
And ere the silent midnight hour 
On Time’s swift stream did glide, 
Brave Alvas to his bosom pressed 
Fair Inez—as his bride. 





NAPLES. 


SUGGESTED BY VIEWING A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE OF THE NEAPOLITAN CITY. 


BY PROF. WATERMAN. 


BEHOLD yon monuments of human art 
Rearing their lofty structures to the skies; 
Yet sleeping in the quiet peacefulness 
Of midday sun in smiling Italy. 


Fair Naples! long hast thou, a sylph-like queen, 
Reigned at the base of stern Vesuvius’ Mount, 
Lifting thy cross-marked spires and turrets bold 
In grand magnificence. Colossal forms 
Of rich and varied beauty deck thy plains. 

The sculptor’s art—the painter’s magic power— 
And al! the enchantments of the sacred nine— 
Combine to decorate thy classic halls, 

Or wreathe thy brow with coronets of life: 
While more than Andalusian charms begirt 
Thee round, traced there by Nature’s fairy hand. 


Yet, why exultest thou, fair, beauteous queen? 
But yesterday I looked, and thou wast not! 
Vesuvius’ lurid billows swept thy plains, 

And tossed and heaved themselves with awful glow 
And wild majestic grandeur round the spot 

Thou claimest now as thine; and, like the waves 
And frightful ebullitions of the lake 

Seen in Apocalyptic vision, spread 

Fierce gloom and desolation all around! 


Beneath thee stil] those billows surge and heave 
With ever-ceaseless agitation. E’en now 
I hear their sullen, deep, sepulchral voice 
Complaining of confinement long, with threats 
Of fierce revenge. And yet thou sleepest still, 
Regardless of impending fate. Perhaps 
Thou trustest in thy quiet, silvery bay, 
Mirroring thy charms upon its glassy face, 
Or painting on the clouds thy walls and spires 
With pencil dipt in sunset beams. 
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Beware! 
How oft have fondest hopes been blasted all, 
And expectations suddenly destroyed 
By one fell stroke! The fiery, surging crests 
Have oft contended with the sleeping floods 
Reclining at thy feet, with issue dire : 
Their wild, impetuous force was quickly tamed; 
Their lurid glare in sudden darkness veiled; 
Themselves, with all their freighted desolation, 
Into the cold embrace of that still bay 
Were headlong urged—while scarce a ripple bore 
Intelligence to waves a Jeague from shore 
Of their arrival or their silent doom! 


Dost thou, proud city, then, in day dreams bright, 
Expect escapement from like dire results? 
Or trustest thou in ponderous, towering walls, 
And structures vast, to save thee from such end 


Thy massive fabric, borne upon the crest 
Of some Vesuvian billow, yet may glide, 
Like leaves upon the woodland rivulet 
In Autumn storm, tll, with tremendous plunge, 
The molten stream with all its spoils is lost 
In the o’erwhelming deep; and thy sad fate 
But one faint ripple on the sand beach trace! 
The Ocean of Eternity as soon 
Would tremble at the freighted waves of Time, 
And heave and roll in consternation wild, 
As thy own placid bay with doleful surge 
Bemoan thy fall! 


Then sleep no longer, thou, 
But with a watchful eye and vigorous arm 
Await thy coming doom. 
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THE DEATH OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


BY LEWIS J. CIST. 


“ After life’s fitful fever they sleep well.” 








So fade earth’s loveliest flowers and die, 
While plants less fair still greet the sight; 
So flits athwart the evening sky 
he brilliant meteor’s transient light— 
The which a moment meets our gaze, 
Then leaves us but the atars’ faint rays! 


As the pellucid drop of dew 
From heaven distill’d, is by the sun 
Borne back aloft to heaven’s own blue, 
While earthly streams stil] onward run— 
Are angels call’d to seek their kind, 
While souls less pure are left behind! 


E’en as the fierce and talon’d bid 
Of prey, that soars the woods above, 
Scorning the common, chattering herd, 
Will light upon the gentle dove— 
So Death, stern tyrant, for his food 
Selects the lovely and the good! 


I had a young friend once—a girl 
Of “sweet sixteen,” and grace so rare 
Might well have charmed the veriest churl, 
She was so delicately fair 
Of face and form:—with these were joined 
The fairer beauties of the mind. 
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She was a being all too kind— 
Too meek and gentle for this earth; 
She was—as some blest angel-mind 
To other worlds that owed its birth, 
A mortal tenement were given— 
But half of earth—the rest of Heaven! 


Oh, God! I deemed that one so fair, 
So young, so lovely, could not die! 

I thought that Death would never dare 
On such as her to cast his eye; 

And gazing on a seraph here, 

Forgot I this was not her sphere! 


She died!—consumption for its prey 
Had marked her fair and fragile form; 
She faded, drooped, and passed away 
In all her loveliness and charm, 
To her last slumber, lone and deep— 
Sweetly as infant sinks to sleep! 


Yet as the gem which once in earth 
Lay all unnoticed and unknown, 

Thence taken, shines in priceless worth 
The richest jewel of the throne— 

Hath that pure angel-spirit gone 

To sparkle on TH’ Erernat Crown! 
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THE POLKA TAUGHT WITHOUT THE AID OF 
A MASTER. 


See Plate. 


For the following clear and explicit key to the intri- 
eacies of this elegant and fashionable dance, we are 
indebted to one of the most distinguished professors, and 
by attending to the annexed admirable exposition, in 
conjunction with our plate, the subscribers of the “ Lapy’s 
Book” will be enabled to accomplish with ease and grace 
this exquisite dance without the aid of a master. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE STEP. 


The Polka step being the same in all the figures, we 
will here describe it once for the entire. 

It is execuied in four parts or movements:— 

ist. You raise the part of the left foot behind the ankle, 
to the commencement of the calf of the right leg, and then 
let it glide before you to the point of the heel, at the same 
time bounding on the point of the right foot 

2d. You are then to draw back the right foot behind the 
left foot. 

3d. You again advance the left foot, giving a slight hit 
with the heel, so as to mark the measure more strongly. 

4th. Finally, raise the right leg, throwing back the foot 
behind the left leg to about the height of the calf. 

This last movement is joined to the first part of the next 
step, which is executed in the same manner as the first, 
commencing this time with the right foot, and so on. 

The lady goes through exactly the same step, but com- 
mences with the right foot, so as to continue always on 
the foot opposite to that of her partner. 

In retiring, the step is the same. 

ist. Bound lightly on the point of the left foot, drawing 
back the right leg behind the heel, to the distance of about 
six inches. 

2d. Draw the left foot towards the right foot. 

3d. Again draw back the right foot. 

4th. Raise the left leg, throwing it back to some height 
behind the right leg. 

This last move is followed by the first part of the suc- 
ceeding step. 


THE FIGURES. 


The National Polka is composed of the ten following 
figures, of which the first five only are performed in the 
saloons. 

ist. The promenade. 

2d. The waltz. 

3d. The valse a rebours, or reversed waltz. 

4th. The valse tortillée, or shuffling waltz. 

Sth. The pas Bohemien, or Bohemian step. 

6th. The changing arms. 

7th. The Bohemian step, with changing of arms and 
waltzing. 

Sth. The hand-mill, or Moulinet d'une main, 

9th. The Moulinet, with following and turning his part- 
ner. 

10th. The double figure. 

The Promenade.—The gentleman takes, with his right 
hand, the left hand of his partner, holding it as high as the 


breast. In executing the first movement, he lowers his 
hand gently, turning it a little towards the left; but in the 
fourth part he turns it in a contrary direction towards the 
lady, and the hands then again meet in the raised position 
as before. 

They thus proceed sometimes about the saloon, and 
when the see-saw movement is well executed, it is full of 
gracefulness and coquetry. 

There is also another form of promenade, which is even 
still more in use than that we have just described. It is 
performed thus:—The gentleman takes his partner by the 
waist, as in a galope, holding the lady’s right hand with 
his left, at some distance from the body, and a little higher 
than the waist. They then perform the same promenade 
as before, either forward or by retiring, as they may 
prefer. 

The promenade is performed in direct lines. 

The Waltz.—The gentleman holds his partner in the 
same manner as in ordinary waltzing, and then executes 
the step as before, with the exception of proceeding in a 
circular movement. 

In this figure it is necessary to avoid bounding, and 
marking the measure of the movement too distinctly. 
Such is the recommendation of M. Coralli, and it is in this 
particular that his pupils are principally distinguished 
from those of other professors, and, in particular, from 
the Cellarian school. In other instances, the Polka con- 
sists only of a formidable exhibition of articulations, but 
it is necessary in the waltz to contract the step consider- 
ably, to the end that you may injure as little as possible 
the legs and the dress of the lady. 

The Waltz, Reversed or to the Left.—The cavalier takes 
his partner as in the ordinary waltz, with the exception 
of drawing her rather more closely towards him. He 
keeps his left foot behind, arking both the times with 
his right foot, aflerwards turning on the same foot, and 
drawing his partner quickly after h'm. 

The Revolving or Shuffting Waltz.—The gentleman 
places himself in front of his partner, holding her as for 
waltzing. In executing this step he always puts forth the 
left foot, at the same time impressing on the lady a semi- 
circular movement from right to left, and from left to 
right, now advancing towards her, and now retiring from 
her. 

Sometimes the cavalier holds the danseuse as in the 
plate, taking her right hand in his right hand, and fre- 
quently changing hands. 

The Pas Rohemien.—The gentleman executes the figure, 
holding his partner as in waltzing; but, in the fourth move- 
ment, insteud of resting the right foot on the floor, as in 
the ordinary step, he extends the leg, resting the heel, the 
point of the foot being raised, then on the toes, the heel 
being raised—at the same time gliding the foot forward, 
and recommencing the same step. 

This step is executed in the same manner in retiring, 
and also to the right and to the left, so as to trace a cross. 

This terminates the figures executed in the Polka of the 
ball rooms; but we shall proceed to describe the other 
figures, that are not so complicated but that they may be 
learned in the same manner. 

The Changing Arms.—The cavalier sets out as in the 
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promenade, holding his danseuse by the waist. At the 
given signal he withdraws his right arm, and quickly 
darts his left arm around the lady to receive her—and 
reciprocally. 

In performing this movement he continues to mark the 
step, and the lady should always fall away at the proper 
time. 

This figure possesses something erial and poetic, which 
cannot be well imagined. What blind and tender confi- 
dence must she not have in her cavalier, to thus cast 
herself so dangerously into his arms! But, also, with 
what ardent and devoted anxiety does her partner receive 
her, fearful lest he should allow her to drop on the floor! 
What confidence on ker part—what solicitation on his! 
What affection is required between both! It is a figure 
that we would, therefore, not recommend to have intro- 
duced into our ball rooms. 

The Pas Bohemien, with Change of Arms and Waltzing. 
—This figure, as the name indicates, is a threefold combi- 
nation of the Pas Bohemien, the Waltz, and the preceding 
step, and it is, therefore, mingled still more emphatically 
— grace, poetry, and love. It is a figure which we would 
not wish to see introduced in our saloons. 

The Mouiinet dune Main.—This is a charming figure, 
and one easily executed. The cavalier holds his partner, 
and revolves after her, marking the step, and then recom- 
mences the same movement, holding with his left hand 
the left hand of the lady. 

The Moulinet with following and turning his Partner.— 
This figure is much more difficult than the preceding. The 
gentleman allows the lady to precede him, and then turns 
her while making the step, which the lady should execute 
with great celerity. It is, however, a figure impossible 
to describe sufficiently, and not suited for the saloons. 

The Passe Doubdle—The gentleman holds his danseuse 
by the right hand, and lets her pass before him, while he 
takes her by the left hand and describes a half turn. Fi- 
nally, to execute this figure in retiring, he takes his part- 
ner by the left hand and lets her pass behind him; he 
then again takes her by the right hand, and performs the 
same demi-turn with her as before. This figure is very 
easily executed. 

There are several other figures in the true Hungarian 
Polka, but, as they are never used, we have considered 
it perfectly useless to describe them. 


MISS BREMER, ETC. 


“ Axp so discreet and fair of eloquence, 
So benign and so digne of reverence, 
And could so the people’s heart embrace, 
That etch her loveth that looketh on her face.” 


So said old Chaucer of his peerless heroine, and so say 
we of ours—Miss Bremer—to whom we this month give 
the place of honour at our Table. 

Who among our readers does not know and love Fre- 
derika Bremer, Sweden’s gifted daughter? An intellectual 
queen, from the cold regions of the north, she has stretch- 
ed her sceptre, warm with haman sympathies, over the 
civilized world. Talk of the empire of Victoria, or of her 
power—what is it when compared with that of Miss 
Bremer’ 

The Queen can dissolve Parliament in a speech written 
for her by her ministers, and gratify her own vanity by 
making a magnificent progress abroad, while her own 
people and the population where she goes are, many of 
them, in want of a crust of bread; but they may starve at 
the magnificent fire-works, or be trodden down by the 
soldiery who are supported out of the hard earnings of 
the people to make a spectacle for k ngs and queens. 
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The Woman can herself write words that move the 
hearts and souls of millions, dissolving them in feelings 
of compassionate tenderness or holy love, or moving them 
to virtuous resolution in the stern warfare of duty with 
selfishness—thus aiding and strengthening on their jour- 
ney the poor pilgrims of life. 

And then, when life’s pageant is ended, which will 
wear the crown among posterity? But we must give the 
picture of our favourite as it has been drawn by one who 
lately visited her. 

The Countess Ida, of Hahn-Hahn—who is one of the 
most distinguished literary ladies of Germany—thus de- 
scribes her interview with the Swedish authoress. 

“T visited Miss Frederika Bremer at Arasta, which is 
her estate. It is three Swedish miles (nine English miles) 
from Stockholm: she lives there with her mother and 
younger sister during the greater part of the year. The 
two last-mentioned ladies passed last winter in Nizzer. 
Miss Bremer remained at home; she does not like the 
trouble and disturbance of traveling. She remained 
seven Swedish winter months, all alone at Arasta, with- 
out seeing any one but the maid-servant who attended 
her. (What a glorious time she had for writing!) I would 
not believe that any one could endure such seclusion if 
she had not told it me herself. Arasta has its little histo- 
rical recollections. In the great meadow Gustavus Adol- 
phus assembled and mustered the army with which he 
first went as king to Tivoria, and he dwelt with his wife 
and daughter in the wooden house which still stands near 
the present dwelling-house. The latter is of stone, square 
and handsome, with large and lofty rooms: it was built 
during the thirty years’ war. The surrounding country 
is not cheerful—at least it did not appear so to me, per- 
haps because it was a dull, cloudy day. The trees looked 
dingy, the land gray. and the sea was faintly seen in the 
distance. A walk was proposed, but I, who am so gene- 
rally fond of the fresh air, preferred not going out: with- 
out there was nothing to tempt me, and within it was so 
comfortable! I can understand that one must feel very 
much attached to home here. I begged Miss Bremer to 
show me her room :—it is simple as a cell. To me it would 
be in the highest degree uncomfortable, for it is a corner 
room with a window on two sides, so that there is a tho- 
rough light, and no curtains. Three square tables stand 
in it, entirely covered with books, papers and writing 
apparatus; and the rest of the furniture in a style which 
seems simply to invite one to sit down upon sofa or chair 
—but not to lie down or lean or lounge upon them, as | 
would willingly have done. 

“On the walls of the room were a few pictures ‘That 
is a genaine Teniers, but I know you will not like it,’ said 
Miss Bremer, smiling, and pointing to a picture which 
represented a peasant filling his tobacco pipe. 

“T said frankly that I did not. I very often said ‘no’ 
when she said ‘yes,’ but that did not signify. She suc- 
ceeded in conquering the difficulty of speaking in a lan- 
guage in which she is not accustomed to think, and said 
what she wished to say quite simply, naturally and clearly, 
sometimes in French, sometimes in German. 

“ Miss Bremer has beautiful, thoughtful eyes, and a clear, 
broad, I might almost say, a solid forehead, with distinct, 
finely-marked eyebrows, which move when she speaks, 
especially when a sudden thought bursts into speech ; this 
is very becoming to her. She has a small and light figure, 
and was dressed in black silk. 

“In her ante-chamber there are two large book-cases, 
filled with books in Swedish, German, French and Eng- 
lish; I think there were Italian also. Miss Bremer draws 
portraits extremely well in miniature, with water colours, 
and has a very interesting album of such heads, all exe- 
cuted by herself, to which she has added mine.” 
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Such is the testimony of the Countess of Hahn-Hahn. 
The two authoresses must have presented a striking con- 
trast—the one a dashing, fashionable woman of the world; 
the other humble-minded and unpre ending, living in 
peace and retirement. There have been various reports 
—how originating no one could tell—that Miss Bremer 
was intending to visit our country. We feel quite sure, 
from what we know of her engagements and character, 
that she has never yet had such a visit even in contem- 
plation. Let us hope that she may do this, but still we 
have very little reason to expect it. 





From the wild regions of romance to the cultivated field 
of reality is but a step—close the pages of Miss Bremer 
and open those of Dr. Southwood Smith. Here is a pas- 
sage from his popular work, “ Philosophy of Health,” 
which we desire our friends should read and ponder. 

“T appeal to every woman whose eye may rest on these 
pages, I ask of you, what has ever been done for you to 
enable you to understand the physical and mental consti- 
tution of that human nature, the care of which is imposed 
on you? In what part of the course of your education was 
instruction of this kind introduced? Over how large a 
part of your education did it extend? Who were your 
teachers? What have you profited by their lessons? 
What progress have you made in the acquisition of the 
requisite information? Were you at this moment to un- 
dertake the guidance of a new-born infant to health, 
knowledge, goodness and happiness, how would you set 
about the task? How would you regulate the influence 
of external agents upon the delicate, tender and highly 
irritable organs in such a manner as to obtain from them 
healthful stimulation and avoid destructive excitement? 
What natural and moral objects would you select as the 
best adapted to exercise and develop its opening facul- 
ties? What feelings would you check, and what cherish? 
How would you excite aims? How would you apply 
motives? How would you avail yourself of pleasure asa 
final end, or as the means to some furtherend? And how 
would you deal with the no less formidable instrument of 
pain? What is yourown physical and intellectual and 
mora! state, as especially fitting you for this office! What 
is the measure of your own self-control, without a large 
portion of which no human being ever yet exerted over 
the infant mind any considerable influence for good?” 

Now, the above appeal to mothers has been compared, 
and we think justly, to the fervid eloquence of Rousseau, 
which aroused women to a sense of the physical obliga- 
tions of the maternal character; but this earnest call has 
a much higher and more important object—the mental 
and moral exert on. 

We should like to have those mothers who devote all 
their energies toa life of fashion and display, ponder these 
searching questions of Dr. Smith. 

As the best corollary on these efforts for human im- 
provement—the alpha and omega—the beginning as well 
as the conclusion of all, we subjoin 
that simple but universal medium 
of devout adoration and supplica- 
tion, “The Lord’s Prayer!” It is 
a gem to be enshrined in every 
heart—a spell to be spoken by ev- 
ery tongue—a missal which should 
be in every hand. 





From a new correspondent, Miss Edmond, (a volume 
of her poems is noticed in the Book Table,) we have re- 
ceived a poem, “The Room in which my Father Died.” 
We are so crowded with poetical articles that if we keep 
this for insertion it may not appear for many months, so 
we have made room for an extract. 





“T cannot speak to him; my tongue 
Hath not yet learned the tone 

In which the hymns of Heaven are sung— 
A language all its own— 

In which they hold their converse sweet, 
To whom our God hath given 

To tread, with never-wearied feet, 
The golden streets of Heaven. 


“T cannot speak to him—but still 
As oft before a shrine, 
The feelings of the presence thrill 
Of one who is divine; 
So heré my spirit hath a sense 
That one beloved is nigh, 
Whose purer world and home are hence 
Beyond the changing sky.” 





“ Life, to be worthy of a rational being, must be always 
in progression,” said Dr. Johnson. “We must always 
purpose to do more and better than in past time. The 
mind is enlarged and elevated by mere purposes, though 
they end, as they begin, by airy contemplation. We 
compure and judge, though we do not practice.” 

In a periodical, as well as in life, this progressive im- 
provement must constantly be studied— and we do study 
it. To make each new number better, in some respect, 
than the last, is our constant aim; and if we do not reach 
perfection, it is not from the lack of desire to reach it. But 
oft-times 


“ Hope treads too lightly for herself to hear, 
And doubt is ever by.” 


Swedenbourg, in his book “Concerning the Wisdom of 
the Angels of Heaven,” says, “They (the angels) can 
utter in a few words the singular things which are writ- 
ten in a volume, and can express such things, or every 
word, as elevate its meaning to interior wisdom ;—for 
their speech is such that it is consonant with affections, 
and every word with ideas” What an attainment to 
have the utterance of one word convey the whole sen- 
tence, the clear idea, which, with many words, with all 
that we can use, we find it impossible to make clear! It 
is evident we shall never reach such perfection in this 
world, “A flame of syllables,” as Sappho’s poetry was 
styled by somebody, may be shot off like a sky-rocket; 
but the stick that comes down has no brightness. One of 
the old dramatists, Ben Jonson, we believe, has a stanza 
which would make a good motto for a magazine. 


“ Break, Phantasy, from thy cave of cloud, 
Aud spread thy purple wings! 

Now all thy figures are allow’d, 
And various shapes of things.” 


We recollect reading the dedication of a work, made 
to Leigh Hunt, some years ago: one passage struck us 
as being applicable to those who have built up our peri- 
odica} literature. Thus it ran: “ You have long assisted, 
largely and most successfully, to educate the hearts and 
heads of both young and old; and the extent of the service 
is scarcely perceptible, because the free and familiar 
spiritin which it has been rendered gives it the semblance 
of an involuntary emanaticn.” The heart is the undoubted 
domain of woman. She must cultivate the tender affec- 
tions and guide the warm feelings of our nature rightly, 
or the world of intellect, be it ever so bright, will shine 
only, like a winter sun, on desolation. 


“The heart gives life its beauty, 
Its glory and its power, 

Tis sunlight to its rippling stream, 
And soft dew to its flower.” 
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Notice to CorRESPONDENTS.— The following articles are 
vn” the list for publication. “The Dew Drop,” “ There was 
a Sime,” &c., “ Twilight,” and “ Miss Melville.” 

We have no room for the following articles. “To Ju- 
lia,” “Love,” “Lines written in an Album,” “Morn,” 
“Stanzas.”. “The Water-Lily, an Indian Sketch,” is 
pretty, but we have not room for it. “The Hon. has 
Departed,” has been sent as requested. 

Fanny Forrester's real name is Emily E. Chubbuck. 

Our correspondent at Pittsburgh is informed that every 
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article in our Book is original. It may sometimes happen 
that an article that has been long on hand may (the author 
having kept a copy) have been published elsewhere. 

Q. B. H. will see that her request has been attended to 
in our present No. 

We will send our friendly correspondent the Daguerre- 
otype likeness she wishes. The lady has consented to 
set to Van Loan & Mayal—now considered the best Da- 
guerreotypists in the city. 
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“The Broken Vow, and other Poems,” by Amanda M. 
Edmond. This volume is very tastefully got up, and 
does credit to the publishers, Gould, Kendal! & Lincoln, 
Boston. The poems are chiefly of a devotional spirit or 
serious vein, and evince great purity and refinement of 
thought. There are some beautiful images, and the feel- 
ing excited by reading the poems is one of respect and 
love for the fair author. 

Mrs. 8. C. Hall has lately published a new work, “The 
Whiteboy, a Story of Ireland in 1822,” and, in the estimation 
of the British reviewers, she has succeeded in her plan of 
amusing public feeling on behalf of her country. She is 
a genuine Irish woman, and we hope ber work will be 
reprinted here. 

“Modern Cuokery, in ail its Branches, reduced to a system 
of easy practice, for the use of private families. In a series 
of receipts which have been strictly tested, and are given with 
the most minute exactness. By Eliza Acton. Illustrated 
with numerous wood-cuts. To which are added directions 
Sor carving, garnishing and setting out the table. The 
whole revised and prepared for American housekeepers by 
Mrs. 8. J. Hale” Such is the title of a work just issued 
by Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. It has already 
gone through two editions in London, where it has re- 
ceived unqualified approbation. We feel sure it will be 
approved by our own couniry women. It should be in 
every family. 

Messrs. Ferrett & Co. are publishing, in the cheap pam- 
phiet form, the novels of Miss Ellen Pickering, generally 
considered among the very best of the recent works of 
fiction. They have already issued five; viz: “Nan Dar- 
rell,” “ The Secret Foe.” “Who shall be Heir?” “The Fright,” 
and “Agnes Serle.” The whole, when completed, will form 
one or two handsome octavo volumes. 

The same publishers have issued “Kriss Kingle’s Christ- 
mas Tree,” “ Stories of the American Revolution,” “ The 
Maiden, the Wife, and the Mother,” by T.S. Arthur, “Louisa 
Mildmay,” by the author of “Two Old Men’s Tales,” 
“ The Lone Star, a Tale of Texas,” “ The Dark Lady of 
Doonah,” by W. H. Maxwell, and “The Swedes in Prague,” 
by Caroline Pichler. 

Messrs. Ferrett & Co. continue the publication of cheap 
music. Three parts of Mr. Fry's “Opera of Leonora” have 
already appeared. They have also published “Melodies 
of Scotland,” “ Ethiopian Serenades,” “ Moore's Melodies,” 
“ Melodies of Ireland,” and many other collections of music, 
all at 25 cents each. 

Ferrett & Co. have also sent us “The Deformed,” a novel 
by the author of “ Mount Sorel,” “The Admiral’s Daugh- 
ter,” &c. “The Man of Fortune.” by Mrs. Gore. “ The 
Admiral’s Daughter” As Mr. T. 8. Arthur selects the 
works for publication by this house, it is hardly necessary 
for us to make any comments upon their worth. 


BOOK TABLE. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., and George 8. Appleton, 
have published the first number of “Cooley’s Cyclopedia 
of Practical Receipts,” one of the most complete manuals 
of the useful domestic and manufacturing arts that has 
ever appeared. They have also issued an elegant and 
cheap annual, “The Rose, or Affection’s Gift for 1846,” with 
ten splendid steel engravings, and a fine collection of 
tales and poems. The same publishers have issued 
* Blossoms of Morality,” a beautiful and useful juvenile 
work, richly illustrated with engravings from Darley’s 
designs; also, “ Very Little Lessons for Very Little Learners,” 
an extremely easy reading book, with fine engravings; 
also, “Clara’s Amusements,” by Mrs. Anna Bache, with 
splendid illustrations from Darley’s designs. Mrs. Bache 
is an American writer, extremely popular on account of 
the admirable tendency of her writings. Another juve- 
nile from the press of George 8. Appleton bears off the 
palm. It is the “Life and Perambulations of a Mouse,” 
with illustrations from Croome’s designs, which are un- 
surpassed in spirit and delicacy, both in the drawing and 
engraving. This little book is really an honour to Ame- 
rican art. 

The Appletons of New York and Philadelphia have 
also published “The Miscellaneous Works of Thomas Ar- 
nold, D. D.” This work is comprised in an elegant oc- 
tavo volume of 500 pages. It contains some of the most 
valuable papers that have ever appeared from the pen 
of the accomplished author of the History of Rome. They 
embrace literary, classical, historical, theological and 
economical subjects, and display the same profound know- 
ledge and far-reaching thought which characterize all Dr. 
Arnold’s works. The work will be eagerly sought for 
by the more intelligent class of readers. 

Messrs. Appleton have also commenced a series of 
works entitled Appleton’s Literary Melange. The first 
of the series, “Gertrude,” by the author of Amy Herbert, 
is first rate, and augurs well for the success of the whole. 

“The Boudoir Annual” is the name of a splendid quarto 
volume published by Messrs. Phillips & Sampson, Boston. 
The embellishments are large mezzotints from the burin 
of Sartain, from celebrated pictures of great living artists. 
The letter press is very splendidly executed, and the 
binding is superb. The names of contributors are not al] 
given, but we recognize in the anonymous portion of the 
volume the hand of one of the most distinguished and 
popular writers in America. This volume can be ob- 
tained from E. H. Butler & Co., of this city. 

The same firm have published “Friendship’s Offering 
Sor 1846,” an annual which has long been established in 
public favour, and has always been very ably conducted. 
The style in which it appears this season is very beauti- 
ful. The engravings are mezzotinted by Sartain, from 
paintings by Meadows, Turner, Jenkins, Herbert, Cor- 
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bould, Westall, Bartlett and Corbeaux. Among the con- 
tributors are Mrs. Gore, Mr. Hirst, T. K. Hervey, J. P. 
Hornor, Esq., John Carne and other first rate writers. 
This volume is to be obtained at E. H. Butler & Co.’s 
bookstore. 

Messrs. FE. H. Butler & Co. have published “Leaflets of 
Memory; an Annual for 1846,” edited by Reyne!] Coates, 
M.D. Itis really a splendid affair. The most gorgeous 
coloured and gilded illuminations ; the most recherché steel 
plates; binding and ornaments that dazzle the eyes, and 
literary matter from first rate hands, form the chief cha- 
racterisiics of the work. Messrs. E, H. Butler & Co. 
appear to think that when people call for luxury in the 
shape of annuals, they must have it of the very choicest 
kind. Nothing has appeared of late which is quite so 
tempting as this same “Leaflets of Memory.” It makes the 
money burn in one’s pocket. 

Messrs. James Munroe & Co., of Boston, have published 
“ The Housekeeper’s Assistant, composed upon Temperance 
Principles,” a compendious and useful cookery and receipt 
book, with many new and excellent receipts for house- 
hold use. They have also published a new edition of the 
invaluable “Life of Oberlin,” edited by Dr. Henry Ware, 
with embellishments. This is a popular life of one of the 
most useful and distinguished Christian pastors that ever 
lived. 

Messrs. G. B. Zeiber & Co. have published “Physic and 
Physicians,” a medical sketch book exhibiting the public 
and private life of the most celebrated medical men of 
former days, with memoirs of eminent living London sur- 
geons and physicians. This work forms two volumes of 
the Home and Travelers’ Library, and is full of entertain- 
ment in the form of lively anecdote and witty repartee, 
as weil as of solid instruction. The same publishers sell 
Harpers’ “ Family Library,” and “ Pictorial Bible.” They 
have also all the recent cheap novels of the Harpers, of 
Ferrett & Co., and all the Boston and New York publish- 
ers, Ferrett & Co.’s cheap music, &c. 

Mr. J. W. Moore, Chestnut street below Fifth, has pub- 
lished “The Child’s First Prayer,” a great curiosity, the 
whole volume being executed in the gorgeous coloured 
and gilt illuminated style of the middle ages. 

Messrs Lea & Blanchard have published the eighth 
volume of Mrs. Strickland’s “Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land, containing the Lives of Henrietta Maria, consort of 
Charles I., and Catharine of Braganza, consort of Charles 
II.” Our readers are familiar with the merits of this ex- 
cellent work, one of the most readable and entertaining 
that has ever appeared. Its historical value is first rate. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published “Dr. Aber. 
crombie’s Miscellaneous Essays,” from the nineteenth Edin- 
burgh edition. This is a highly popular work; but not 
more popular than excellent and useful. It is plain and 
intelligible in style, and relates to practical subjects con- 
nected with the formation of the Christian. With the 
common sense and eloquence of Paley it unites the piety 
and fervour of Chalmers. The same firm have just pub- 
lished “General Green’s Journal of the Texian Expedition 
against Mier ; subsequent Imprisonment of the Author, his 
Sufferings and final Escape from Perote; with Reflections 
upon the present Political and probable future Relations of 
Texas, Mexico and the United States.” It is a handsome 
octavo, with steel plates of the thrilling battles and mas- 
sacres consequent on the expedition, from drawings taken 
from life by Charles McLaughlin, a fellow prisoner. 

“The White Slave; or, the Russian Peasant Girl,” by the 
author of Revelations of Russia, is another work from the 
press of Messrs. Harpers. It is a fearful description of 
the horrors of the serf in that despotic country. We 
commend the work to the perusal of those philanthropists 
abroad who trouble themselves so much with our southern 
affairs. It is a fine field for their labour. 
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Messrs. Harper & Brothers, of New York, have sent us, 
through Carey & Hart, “The Bosom Friend,” by the author 
of the Gambler’s Wife, a very good novel—a wholesome 
moral pervades the whole story; also. “ The American 
Shepherd,” with portraits of different kinds of sheep, by 
L. A. Morrell. This work contains a full history of the 
sheep, with their management, and remedies for their 
different diseases; also illustrations of barns and sheds— 
a most useful work for the farmer. “ Wandering Jew, No. 
17,” and Harper’s ‘ Pictorial Bible, No. 37,” also received. 

Carey & Hart have sent us a copy of the third edition of 
“ Disraeli’s Sybil,” complimentary this to the author, and 
profitable also to the publisher. “ Simon Suggs,” with 
illustrations by Darley. If any of our readers should at 
any time feel melancholy, let them take up Simon; if that 
does not cure it, all other attempts must be hopeless. The 
author is one of the numerous contributors to that admira- 
ble paper, the New York Spirit of the Times. The en- 
gravings are among the best—one of them decidedly the 
best that we have seen. C. & H. have another work in 
press, which will command a large share of public atten- 
tion, “ Dramatic Reminiscences of Sol Smith, Actor, Ma- 
nager and Lawyer.” 

“The Domestic Management of the Sick Room,” by An- 
thony Todd Thomson, M. D., F. L.S8.; revised, with addi- 
tions, by R. E. Griffith,M.D. Lea & Blanchard. One of 
the most useful books we have ever seen. It is invaluable 
to a family. The directions are plain, and the illustrations 
are well adapted. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Harper & Brothers for vols. 
1 and 2 of their New Miscellany. They commence well 
—their first publication being “ Whewell’s Elements of Mo- 
rality.” The type, paper and binding are good— rarities 
in these degenerate days of book publishing. The same 
publishers have sent us Nos. 65 and 66 of their “IUumi- 
nated Shakspeare” The cuts in this No. are very fine. 
Also No. 1 of “Cosmos,” a survey of the general physical 
history of the universe, by Alexander Von Humboldt. 

Burgess & Stringer, of New York, have sent us that 
excellent moral “ Story of George Barnwell.” a book that 
every employer should purchase for the use of those under 
him. We have also received from the above house No. 
3, vol. 2, of “The London Lancet.” 

Ferrett & Co. have sent us a song by Mrs. Norton, “Love 
Not,” price 6} cents. “ Flowers of Melody,” eight songs for 
25 cents ; “Songs of the Campaign,” a humorous collection, 
and “Henry Russell’s Songs, No.1.” These are all pub- 
lished in a cheap but elegant manner. 

Messrs. Ferrett & Co. have just added to their collection 
of cheap music, “Les Russes, a set of Mazurkas and a set of 
Polkas,” by Coote & Glover; also, “ Guitar Music from 
the Bohemian Girl.” 

Messrs. E. H. Butler & Co. have just published the 
“ Historia Sacra” of De Homme, with an interlinear 
translation in a separate volume. Professor Sanderson 
used to say that this book, thus prepared, was the best 
possible Latin first book. His opinion is the highest clas- 
sical authority in this part of the world. 


een came 
CHIT CHAT WITH OUR READERS. 

It was Major Noah’s paper that was so much sought 
after in the bygone times, the day after an election; for, 
whether beaten or not, the Major had such a graceful way 
of saying things. So has Willis: hear him in his farewell 
to the magazines. 

“Our Apigv TO THE MaGazines.—Adieu to the third 
sign of the zodiac! Adieu, O Gemint! Adieu, Gopry 
and GranaM! Most liberal of pay-masters—inost gentle 
of task-masters—Pashaws of innumerable tales, adieu! 
adieu! adieu! We have learned to love you in our cap- 
tivity. The messenger moon which you sent, duly, to 
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remind us, with the holding up of her silent silver finger, 
that it was time to write, was not more punctual! than the 
golden echo toour compliance! Pleasant has been our 
correspondence! Pleasant the occasional meetings in 
your city of Phil-gemini— Phil-adelphia— Phil-Graham 
end Godey—(synonyms not down in Crabbe.) Adieu to 
our captivity in magazine-land! We may look back 
from the land of promise, as the Israelites hankered after 
the flesh-pots of Egypt—but we shall return no more! 
We leave you reluctantly. Cling to our hand at parting, 
and wish us well on our own-hook-tivity ? Kind Graham! 
Kind Godey! another embrace of adieus to you!” 

The following bit of fun is from the arch wag of the 
Reveille. (By the way, we have an article from him 
which we shall soon publish ) 

“Oar old friend, General Morris,of the Evening Mirror, 
who ‘ brought us up;’—who published our early poetical 
anguish ;—who stopped and spoke to us once while he 
had his soger coat on!—who deliberately, on another oc- 
casion, penned his conviction—and printed it, too—that 
we were ‘a promising young man;’—who endorsed us, 
once, to a publisher who- wouldn’t publish, and who, 
then, to supply the place of the world, offered to ‘ read the 
thing himself;’—this same man—for all we know, in that 
identical soger coat—goes and takes Sol Smith’s story of 
‘Signor Mathieu, and puts it in his paper, and doesn’t 
credit the St. Louis Reveille! He does this—Morris—he 
—pardon this foolish weakness!” 

He is correct, although jocose in what he says of the 
worthy general. Many a man has he taken by the hand. 
Many a writer has he pioneered to fame. Many a fortune 
hes he made—for others, and now we hope he is in a fair 
way of making one for himself. The Mirror is successful 
—deservedly so. We believe no person ever appealed 
to the general in vain. He can’t resist it—it is not in his 
nature. His heart is in hishand. While talking of the 
general, we are reminded that Ferrett & Co. showed us, a 
few days since, a cover from the xylographic press of 
Sinclair, corner of Third and Walnut streets, for his poem 
of the Whip-Poor-W ill, one of the best he has ever writ- 
ten. It is a pretty design. The work will be handsomely 
printed, and illustrated by eight steel engravings from 
designs by Weir. It will be a beautiful Christmas pre- 
sent. It should be known that the “Co.” in the firm of 
Ferrett & Co. is T. S. Arthur, the well-known writer— 
and very good company he is. 





The editor of the Boston Courier says, “In other cities 
you see distinguished women, or handsome women, but 
in the neighbourhood of Boston you see pretty women.” 
We claim for Philadelphia, and seldom is that claim dis- 
puted, the possession of not only “distinguished and 
handsome women,” but also pretty women. If any one 
doubts this, let him promenade Chestnut street between 
the hours of three and five in the afternoon—these are the 

P de hours. A bachelor friend of ours, 
whose place of business is on the shady side of this gay 
street, says he is forced, on account of this daily parade 
of beauty, to have his office in the back part of the 
building. We cannot agree with the writer in the Cou- 
rier either in the following. “And even the execrable 
taste with which most of them dress. although it spoils the 
effect, cannot prevent their being pretty.” There are no 
women, perhaps, in the world who dress with more taste 
than our Philade!phia ladies, and who better observe the 
“ fimess of things.” 
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It is not usual with us to notice the general news and 
ocearrences of the times, but we cannot forbear to give 
place to the following, because the ladies are concerned 
in it. 
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“We are requested by Many Lapres to express thus 
publicly their appreciation of the gentlemanly demeanour 
and polite attention of W. H. Gatzmer, Esq., during the 
last trip on the excursion to and from New York.” 

Now, we know Gatzmer, and can vouch for all that is 
said above, and much more. There certainly never was 
a person more attentive and polite than he is to the pas- 
sengers, and particularly the ladies, on these same plea- 
sant excursions. We always look for Gatzmer when we 
first board the boat, and when we see his smiling face 
we know that all will go well. Long may he live to 
conduct these delightful excursions. 





“I po Ossecr."—An English paper contains thirteen 
objections given by a young lady for declining a match— 
the first twelve being the suitor’s twelve children, and the 
thirteenth the suitor himself. 

The young lady gave herself a great deal of unneces- 
sary trouble. She might have saved time and given the 
thirteenth as the only objection, “ the suitor.” 





A Pari letter published in the Boston Atlas, says that 
“Mrs. C——, an American lady, some seventy odd years 
of age, has been led to the altar by a galiant Englishman, 
who has not seen thirty summers.” Who can he be? 

Mr. Green, we presume. 

At our watering places this season, the following has 
been reversed. We understand that the gentlemen ab- 
solutely found it necessary to threaten to lock out their 
wives if they did not keep better hours—so fashionable 
has been the ten-pin game this season. 

“At one of our fashionable watering places lately a 
party of gentlemen who prolonged their ten-pin game 
beyond the endurance of their ‘better halves,’ and to a 
late hour at night, subsequently found their doors locked, 
and had to ‘make it out’ for the night by sleeping on the 
alley. This was ‘setting ’em up’ right. ‘ All down, "— 
Columbian Register. 

We think it will not be thonght wrong to publish the an- 
nexed. “Godey’s Lady’s Book for September has been re- 
ceived, and is rich in reading matter and embellishments. 
The prose and poetry are of an uncommonly interesting 
character. Godey seems to improve with each succeed- 
ing number. The subscription price for a single copy is 
$3, or two copies for $5.”—Jeffersonian Rep., Stroudsburg, 
Pa. 

“Godey’s Magazine and Lady’s Book for September 
has also been received. The contributors to this work 
are the best in the country. The present number is em- 
bellished with two beautiful portraits, ‘The Rose and the 
Lily; a Pic Nic Fashion Pilate, warranted; a piece of 
Music, and a comical-looking engraving, entitled ‘The 
Poet in Want of a Rhyme.’ "—Jefers’n, Clarksville, Tenn. 


Rivicvcovs Parrstan Fasnions.—The letter writers from 
Paris state that the fashions in dress at present are the 
most ridiculous that can be imagined. Men wear tiny 
hats, with scarcely any brims; coats almost without tails; 
trowsers without straps, and about a yard wide at the 
ankles; tremendous waistcoats, of the fashions and di- 
mensions worn in the year of grace 1745; enormous watch 
ribbons, bearing ponderous bunches of seals. The ladies 
wear robes fitting tight to the body, and buttoning up to 
the chin like a soldier's jacket; paletots fastened in every 
respect like those of men; and bonnets resembling cor- 
pulent coal scuttles. There is no saying what some peo- 
ple may not do to be thought exclusively fashionable; and 
there is no disputing the truth that all silly people in this 
way do not reside in France. 
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